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Goa do ward your boy that kid down the street, all Americans 


who are fighting for you, to come back safely, don’t you? Enough to work harder, to give 


them the weapons they need to bring them back? Enough to keep the things they 


need flowing out to them in an increasing, uninterrupted stream — even if that mea 
ns 

giving up some of “your rights”? Enough to give your blood donation, your time? (They're 

giving their lives!) Enough to really put your whole heart and soul into your job at home?.., 


You do want Americans to come back safely, don’t you?... Or do you? 
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Turret Lathes 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Gas aftack in an orange grove 


oroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


OISON gas will kill the California 
red scale, an insect that attacks 
es and fruit, ruining crops. But to 
ll it, the gas has to be held in some 
ay around each tree. Canvas tents 
er individual trees were tried. But 
ky weren't gas-tight. Coated fabrics 
te tried. But they couldn’t stand the 
lifornia sun. They cracked — and 
aK Ee 
University researchers asked B. F. 
oodrich men for suggestions. 
F. Goodrich had Koroseal, the 
xible material made from limestone, 
‘¢ and salt which had been used 


2 waterproof fabric coating for 
Ree T.M. 


shower curtains, baby pants, and other 
things. They knew it wouldn't harden 
and crack, that it wasn’t affected by 
sunlight — or by air, water or most 
chemicals. A fumigation tent of Koro- 
seal-coated cloth was made. After two 
years it’s still in service, with no sign 
of cracking or checking. Gas leakage 
is practically eliminated, resulting in 
a better kill of the scale with only 
1/3 the gas needed for the canvas 
tent. 


Koroseal coatings on umbrellas, 
raincoats and such things won't get 
soit and sticky even if they're folded 
up when wet. As a coating on paper 


or as a transparent film it will have 
hundreds of mew uses, and while 
Koroseal still can’t be sold for hom« 
use, it’s available for many essential 
industrial uses now. Reasonable 
amounts can be used for experiment, 
and we're glad to discuss possible 
future products, to help make plans 
or do jardin work. Write us if 
you have any problem for which a 
covering, coating or flexible material 
might give the answer. The B. F 
Goodrich Co., Koroseal Division, 


Akron, Ohio. Fes 


B.F. Goodrich 
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I, America...you fF 


HAVE to build a better O®; 
J 
mousetrap 


The adage which tells us that the man who builds a better mousetrap will 


find the world at his door comes true every day in this country. But today, 
a manufacturer has little choice in the matter. He’s got to produce a better 


product if he wants to stay in business. 


Competition, encouraged by our system of free enterprise, makes it 
necessary to offer the highest possible quality at the fairest possible price. 
The results are seen in the constant improve- , 5480 


ments which Industry offers the American public. 
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elson or Wilson? 


The War Production Board will han- 
le the industry reconversion job, sub- 
ct only to such high policy decisions 
. the \White House may, on its own 
motion, lay down with reference to any 
sroblem of national importance. 

That's definite. 

However, a powerful group of presi- 
Hential advisers is trying to replace*Don- 
id M. Nelson as WPB head by Charles 
>. Wilson, present Executive Vice- 
hairman. 

That's one reason, at least, why 
Roosevelt has not yet established any 
lear-cut pattern for industry reconver- 
sion. 

James F. Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization, and Bernard M. Baruch, 
head of his postwar unit, are the spear- 
heads of the group. Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman, the President’s close adviser, 
goes along with them. The Army and 
Navy have gone down the line strongly 
for Wilson because he has shown them 
how to get production results. 


« Ewing: 2 
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oduction 


Z inane: The President is stalling, presumably 
Judd MM because he doesn’t want to remove Nel- 
‘er « |. son and hopes to find an “out” of some 
). Foos sort. . 

Cutting across the situation is Wil- 
7: \ SB son’s desire to get back soon to General 
\fontoondam Electric's huge war job, and Nelson's 
an, Don fm determination not to resign except on a 
* Libwe direct request from the President—al- 
- Van vig though his doctors have told him that 
Stanler qi he needs a long rest. 
be 
Stl bd 


"Here's Your Tax 


Mauls {me Senate approval has now settled the 
\rthur C4 main features of the 1943 tax bill. 

_— For corporations, the excess-profits 
E Chul (x will jump from 90% to 95%, and 


lelphu, am the invested capital credit will be 

)tterson {trimmed down (just how much will 
have to be settled in conference). 

For individuals, there will be no gen- 

UMBER Wm eral increase in income taxes, but the 


and eared income exemption and the de- 
(N°"HE duction of federal excises from taxable 
LICATOmM™ income will be abandoned. 
eal The only important revenue question 
Jones fam that remains is that raised by the House 
Sec @l proposal for integration of the Victory 

: tax and regular income tax 

°@ 


More for Salesmen 


ny The Bureau of Internal Revenue fi- 
herr nally has abandoned the last remnant of 


its previous salary stabilization ruling 
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limiting commission payments to a dol- 
lar amount instead of a percentage. 

Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson already has set the signals for 
1944 by announcing that no approval 
will be needed for commission payments 
exceeding those of the base year, pro- 
vided the rate of commission has not 
been changed (BW-—Jan.8’44,p74). The 
bureau now has decided to make this 
tule retroactive to the last months of 
1943 when it attempted to put a dollar 
ceiling on overriding commissions and 
similar payments. 

Employers who paid commission 
workers less than their regular percent- 
age as a result of the rule may now make 
up the difference. 


* 
Railroads “Freed” 


Settlement of the railroad wage dis- 
pute left the Little Steel wage formula 
intact, but circumvented? 

The War Dept. returned the ail- 
roads to their owners after the 1,100,000 
nonoperating workers signed up for 9¢, 


READER SERVICE 


Right behind these Washing- 
ton Bulletin pages, you will find 
the first of a series of editorial 
changes put into effect with this 
issue to enhance Business Week’s 
service to readers. 

On pages 9-10, The Outlook 
now appears in a new “package”’ 
and a new type-dress selected for 
readers by the well-known de- 
signer, Walter Dorwin ‘Teague. 
Where The Outlook previously 
appeared, the regular General 
Business News Section now makes 
its weekly start (page 15). 

The same “package” used for 
The Outlook has been adapted to 
the service-job which has long led 
Business Week’s department de- 
voted to foreign news. Turn to 
The War and Business Abroad, 
on pages 103-104, product of this 
magazine’s Foreign Editor and its 
correspondents in other countries. 

Finally, readers of The Mar- 
kets—weekly report on the secur- 
ity, commodity, and money mar- 
kets—will now find it on page 110, 
and it will hereafter appear each 
week in that handy, fixed position, 
opposite The Trading Post. 


The Editors 


10¢, and 11¢ hourly wage increases, pat 
terned after the 9¢ general increase 
given the 350,000 operating workers 

In return, the railroad workers have 
agreed to drop for the duration the issue 
of overtime pay after 40 hours. But 
they remain free to press for additional 
straight-time increases whenever they 
may wish to do so. 

The operating wage award included 
4¢ under Little Steel and 5¢ in lieu of 
overtime and away-from-home expenses 
The nonoperating unions were duc 
nothing under Little Steel. 


What They Got 


Technically, the nonoperating in 
crease is a composite of the 4¢-to-10¢ 
sliding-scale adjustment favored by 
Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson and a new 1¢-to-5¢ sliding 
scale in lieu of overtime pay. 

Workers receiving less than 47¢ an 
hour will receive an 11¢ boost, 10¢ 
under the Vinson sliding scale and l|¢ 
for overtime. Those in the next bracket, 
up to 57¢, will receive a 10¢ boost, in 
cluding 9¢ under the original sliding 
scale and 1¢ for overtime. Workers now 
paid 57¢ or more will receive a flat 9% 
—sliding scale plus overtime. 

The Vinson sliding-scale part of the 
increase was made retroactive to Feb. 1, 
1943, providing lump sum payments 
ranging from $100 to $250 a worker 
The overtime adjustment was made ef 
fective as of Dec. 27, when the railroads 
were seized. 


Coal Mines Held 


The Administration wrote off another 
provision of the Connally-Smith anti 
strike act when Attorney General Fran 
cis Biddle issued an opinion authorizing 
Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes to 
retain control of the coal mines as long 
as he fears a strike threat from John | 
Lewis. 

The act provides that seized property 
is to be returned within 60 days after 
prestrike productive efficiency has 1 
turned. Ickes told Biddle that occurred 
on Nov. 15 but confessed that he was 
afraid to return the mines in the ab 
sence of an approved contract to cover 
private operation. 

National War Labor Board action on 
a pact incorporating the $1.50-a-day ad 
justment Ickes awarded Lewis has been 
delayed pending completion of a report 
by a presidential committee appointed 
to study underground travel time. The 
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THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW IN THE PLAINES OF 


Warbirds Hatch Extra Range from this “Egg” 


Today, the skies over targets deep inside the perim- When the egg is sucked dry by the plane’s hungry 
eter of Japan’s island defenses know the roar of engine, the pilot drops it by simply pressing a button, 


our Navy’s fighters, dive bombers and torpedo planes. and switches over to his ship’s regular tanks. 


Carrier-based aircraft, whose range was once com- Built entirely of plywood, it is veneered and shaped 
paratively limited, can now strike at the Japs hun- by a process known as DURAMOLD. In this process 
dreds of miles in advance of Navy task forces, thanks layers of wood, laid cross-grain, are permanently glue- 
to the egg each plane carries under its belly. bonded with special resins and moulded under heat 


~— ; : vee and pressure. 
To give our Navy planes this extra range, Fairchild ee 


engineers have designed a DURAMOLDED expend- DURAMOLD, another milestone in the progress 
able gasoline tank much lighter than its metal coun- of American aviation, is a striking example of Fair 


terpart, but holding the same amount of fuel. child’s “touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.’ 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


SEEPAIMOMUD canine see arerisne codeosarie 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. L Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. . . . Burlington, N. C. Duromold Division, New Y 
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smittee has completed about one- 
j of its job, with the end weeks or 


nths away 
e 


nublicans Reorganized 


rowing pains rather than a real re- 
t forced Senate Republican leaders 
create a new leadership organization 
; week. The six-year domination of 
Republican minority by ailing vet- 
n Charles L. McNary of Oregon was 
pught to an end as a result of the in- 
se in the number of Republican 
ators—from 16 in 1937 to 37 at 
psent. 
Freshman senators felt that it was 
ye to scrap one-man rule and revive 
conference type of organization 
ich prevailed for so many years prior 
the Republican debacle. ‘They put 
no real opposition to the leadership 
ans to give Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
Michigan the chairmanship of the 
nference. Also they went along with 
ans to let McNary keep his post as 
bor leader, with Sen. Wallace White 
Maine continuing to act in his ab- 
nce. 
But they wanted at least one place 
n the ticket, and they landed the job 
minority whip, which goes to Sen. 
nneth §. Wherry of Nebraska. 
They predict that it will be a long 
me before another Republican caucus 
n be held in a telephone booth. 


e 
ehind the Truck Merger 


The Supreme Court’s decision per- 
ingry fitting seven trucking companies to 
erge in what the court calls “the larg- 


tton, Hie single motor carrier in the U. S.,” 
nder the name of Associated Trans- 
ort, Inc., boils down to a statement 

aped at monopolies aren’t necessarily big 
ad wolves. 

CSS The merger of truckers, whose 1940 


perating revenues were $19,000,000, 
uts their 38,000 miles of routes by 
heat 93.500 where competition was found 
asteful. Before the Interstate Com- 
herce Commission originally granted 
sociated permission to unite, it 


rlue- 


ress Bponted out that, in the areas served by 
‘air Me’ Seven truckers on the Eastern Sea- 
_ Board, there are from 44 to 100 Class I 
'Y. ulroads affording competition, and 
hat rates are strictly regulated by the 
mmission. 


The decision for the merger was made 

asiet because an eighth trucker, Arrow 

) 4 fee™er Corp., Paterson, N. J., a 
u 


ut. Arrow was involved, with in, 
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Loeb & Co., in a stock deal that would 
have put 13% of Associated’s preferred 
and 10% of its common stock in the 
hands of Kuhn, Loeb—a firm having 
banking connections with the Pennsy]l- 
ania and B. & O. 

The court and ICC, of course, would 
not have tolerated railway control of 
the truck merger, and they even scowled 
at the possibility of a Kuhn, Loeb man 
being one of its nine directors. 


a 
War Food Shakeup 


General reorganization of food alloca- 
tions and buying for lend-lease is ex- 
pected to follow the appointment of 
Lee Marshall as director of food distri- 
bution (War Food Administration) to 
succeed Roy F. Hendrickson, who re 
signed to become deputy director of the 


FOOD DISTRIBUTOR 


M. Lee Marshall, board chairman of 
Continental Baking and new head of 
the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion in the War Food Administration, 
is a veteran on the “food-will-win- 
the-war” front. Donald Nelson 
brought him in as consultant in the 
fall of 42 when WPB made its bid to 
keep food control in its own hands. 
When WFA was set up, Marshall 
served as liaison between the two 
agencies, later went over to WFA to 
handle the job directly. Prior to his 
new appointment, he had returned to 
Continental for a brief period. 


United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Under congressional fire in recent 
weeks have been the alleged excess buy 
ing and spoilage of food for lend-leas: 
WEA officials insist spoilage has been 
negligible. 

But the probable outcome will be 
streamlining of commodity division 
within the Food Distribution Admini 
tration. This would be directed at mini 
mizing food stockpiles to actual needs, 
reducing restrictions upon processors, 
and making more food available for c 
vilian consumption. 

Economic Stabilization Director l’'red 
M. Vinson hasn’t been hitting it off 
well lately with War Food Administra 
tor Marvin Jones. Jones wants to an 
nounce 1944 price support programs 
immediately so that farmers can plan 
production; Vinson holds back an 
nouncement of the program as a club 
for price subsidies. 


a 
Seek Corn Ceiling Change 


The War Food Administration is 
gunning for a change in OPA’s corn 
ceiling, MPR 346. 

Under the formula by which local 
com ceilings now are set, the farmer 
gets parity for his corn when he sel! 
or pays parity when he buys locally. But 
if he has to buy corn that has been 
shipped in, he pays the price at point of 
origin plus transportation cost (page 16 

Farm bloc senators, who call MPR 
346 a two-price system, are on the ram 
page. Their fight is headed by Sen 
Clyde M. Reed of Kansas in whose stat 
this difference in cost between local and 
shipped-in corn is particularly notabl 
because it stands astride the corn-surplu 
and corn-deficit line. Look for modifica 
tions soon to appease them. 


2 
Ickes Denies Oil Ambitions 


All reports that Petroleum Adminis 
trator Harold L. Ickes is plotting post 
war control of the industry have been 
flatly denied by him in a talk with the 
Petroleum Industry War Council. 

Circulating in the industry for weeks 
were rumors that Ickes plans a govern 
ment corporation to operate the Big 
Inch and other pipelines, refineries, and 
oil facilities the government has built 
during the war, develop oil on the pub 
lic domain, operate naval petroleum re 
serves, and otherwise compete with pri 
vate industry. 

Denying these rumors, Ickes did in- 
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@ Here’s Oscar, a valued 
member of the Willson research staff 
who has a prized peculiarity: he can 
inhale without exhaling, or vice versa. 


Always breathing in one direction, 
he comes in mighty handy when res- 
pirators are to be tested. Put one on 
him and he’ll inhale tainted air as long 
as his colleagues wish, while they meas- 
ure and record the respirator’s per- 
formance. And this is, of course, only 
one of countless ways by which Willson 
tests its products. 


All Willson protection is scientifically 
engineered to yield the utmost in safety 
and comfort. That is why so many 
Safety Directors and Purchasing Agents 
specify Willson for head, eye and lung 
protective equipment. For 73 years 
Willson has been a leader in the field 
of accident prevention. 


san 108 ei of ne : 
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vite the industry to help formulate a 
long-range national oil policy for rec- 
ommendation. 

This would embrace conservation, ex- 
tent of government regulation, oil re- 
serves on public lands, disposition of 


ports and exports, and foreign develop- 
ment. 

On foreign operations, Ickes was more 
vague. But he gave the impression that 
he’s not anxious to compete with private 


tions. 

Oil men remain suspicious of the gov- 
ernment’s Petroleum Reserves Corp., 
and ask that Ickes either fold it up or 
announce definite abandonment of ru- 
mored plans to go into the oil business 
abroad. 


& 
Big Steel Appeals to Board 


United States Steel Corp.’s request to 
Secretary Frances Perkins that the Na 
tional War Labor Board go to work 
right away on the C.I.0.’s demand for 
a 17¢-an-hour wage increase in the steel 
industry isn’t expected to get much 
serious attention. The reason why it 
seems headed for a pigeonhole is that 
the union refrained from seconding the 
corporation’s appeal. 

The steel workers’ organization isn’t 
fully prepared yet to present its case to 
the board. It wants to mark time by 
continuing direct negotiations until it 
has assembled voluminous detail for its 
brief against the Little Steel formula. 
When the documents are ready, it will 
echo Big Steel’s request that NWLB 
take over, and the board will proceed to 
docket what promises to be its biggest, 
and perhaps most momentous, case. 


2 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 
Byres Gitchell, 


Price Administration, probably will suc- 
ceed Reagan P. Connally as consumer 
goods price chief. Gitchell came to 
OPA last fall from the Golden Rule 
Department Store in St. Louis. 

The Treasury will not withdraw ob- 
jectionable “steel” pennies and has pre- 
vailed on Congress not to force it to do 
so. 

The Office of War Information is 
quietly doing a sample survey for OPA 
on the public’s reaction to price control. 
The survey asks such questions as, “Do 
you think your local ration board is do- 
ing a good job,” etc. Reaction so far 
has been highly favorable to OPA, and 
the survey may be made a permanent 
institution. 

—Business Week's 


NC 


Washington Bureau 


government-financed war facilities, im- | 


companies abroad unless forced to do so | 
by world events or activities of other na- | 


who now heads up | 
nonfood retail pricing in the Office of | 


ESPONSES received in a recent 

survey* in the needle trade; 
among producers of work garments, 
canvas goods, knit goods, bedding, 
clothing, etc., indicate that 57% ex. 
pect higher production levels after the 
war — 83% are making post-war plans 
now — 73% expect to modernize — 
85% anticipate present or higher em. 
ployment levels — and 67% look for 
existing or higher wage rates. 

To meet these postwar conditions 
successfully will require extensive us 
of modern industrial sewing machines 
such as Union Special builds — ma 
chines designed specially to do a given 
job better and faster at lower cost 
whether sewing tea bags or tarpaulins. 

Union Special sales engineers are 
ready to show you what is available 
to help improve your sewing produc. 
tion on postwar work as well as on to- 
day’s production of war and essential 
civilian items. Write for the location 
of the Union Special branch office 


nearest you. 


*For complete data 
on the survey, write 
for a copy of the 
December number 
of our publication, 


THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 


408 N. Franklin St. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


World's Largest Exclusive Builders of 
Industrial Sewing Machines 
Established 1881 


HE OUTLOOK 


SINESS WEEK = Reconversion—the real thing—is a lot farther off than most people have been think- 
ing. To explain this was one of the important reasons why WPB’s chief, Donald M. 
UARY 22, 1944 Nelson, called his conference of business leaders early this week. 
It was forcibly demonstrated when WPB dropped its plan to modify the steel 
conservation order (M-126) so as to permit use of steel in 300 to 400 of the 646 
items covered by the limitation. 


Before authorizing reconversion, WPB is trying to improve the quality of products 

that have been made all along but with substitute materials which are inferior 

It is permitting a little more of many civilian products (pressure cookers, bob pins), 

but most of them do not interfere with war production or constitute actual reconver- 

sion. Some, indeed, conserve manpower. | 
Mainly, though, WPB’s big allocations will be for such uses as railroad equip- 

ment and electric generating and transmission lines—civilian-type products but not 

necessarily products for civilians. These really come under the head of rehabilita | 

tion rather than of reconversion. 


Most important drawback to reconversion is lack of coordination. It’s pretty clear 
that WPB or a successor will handle detailed administration. But at this stage, 
there’s scant agreement between Army and Navy, WPB, and OPA on procedure 

You'll know that the disagreements have been eliminated when you see the 
enamel on the refrigerator. It will be large-scale manufacture of mechanical re- 
frigerators and of washing machines that will signal the real start of reconversion 

Those programs still are months away. Reconversion, meanwhile, wil! be com- 
posed of nothing more than bits and pieces. 

6 
Optimists have been saying that the broad pattern for return to peacetime produc- 
tion was set in electric flatirons (BW—Jan.8'44,p18). WPB says irons didn’t even 
constitute a case of real conversion; its Office of Civilian Requirements figured 
flatirons were needed and that they could be manufactured, for the most part, with 
facilities that were not engaged on war work. 

Few seem to realize that there is little chance that some of the biggest com- 
panies will make one single flatiron out of the 2,000,000 over-all quota. These 
big companies have so much war work that they won't be allowed to make irons 

Meanwhile, the flatiron program is still snarled in OPA’s decision on price regu- 
lations (BW—Jan.15’44,p104). But, when the big conversion programs come along, 
you may be sure that the matter of price will have been settled before the go-ahead. 
» 


Don’t be fooled by production of a few washing machines or refrigerators for emer- 
gency purposes; that would be virtually custom-built construction, not reconversion. 

There are real obstacles to these programs (quite aside from the Army’s firm 
belief that too quick conversion would encourage complacency and relaxation on the 
war schedules). More than half of the refrigerator plants, for example, are in tight 
labor areas. Fully as important, critical components such as thermostats, fractional- 
horsepower motors, and bearings would be involved. 

The situation is quite different in irons. Few of the plants are in tight labor 
areas. There are only half a dozen components, none critical. Total steel require- 
ments are little over 1,500 tons, and only 500 to 600 workers are involved. 

Estimates vary, but it might take 30 times as many workers to meet a refrigerator 
program on a quota matching electric irons (43% of 1940 output). 

° 


What's the position of the owner of a plant whose war orders are cut back? There is 
no complete answer, but some things are clear. 
If the cutback frees a substantial part of plant facilities and if it seems unlikely 
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BUSINESS WEEK _ that new war orders will be forthcoming, he should go to his regional WPB office 

for advice. It may be that relaxation of L and M orders has already opened the way 
JANUARY 22, 1944 for him to utilize available materials in some consumer product to which his plant i: 
adaptable. 

In the meantime, WPB is considering an experiment whereby certain smo!! 
companies may be permitted to reconvert, depending on manpower (page 18). 

* 
There are going to be more cutbacks. Timing is uncertain, largely dependent on 
what happens on the battlefields. 

Right now, Army is working on a new supply program which is due out in 
another month. Any important relaxation in the Navy program, however, will have to 
wait on the war. 

Only spectacular successes will increase the supply of consumer goods much in 
1944. It takes time to plan cutbacks; programs usually are reduced gradually, not 
in one fell swoop. And it is no overnight job to go from aircraft parts to refrigerators 

Reductions in the arms program so far have been due to success beyond any 
earlier expectations: U-boats have robbed us of much less goods than allowed for, 
and the expenditure of equipment has been far below expectations. 

But let the armed forces suffer one major setback, and then revise upward a! 
your estimates of war production and postpone your hopes of reconversion. And 
bear in mind all the while that, despite any cutbacks now under consideration, arms 
production at midyear is positively scheduled to exceed the best achievements to 
date. Mind, too, that some of the schedules are going to be tough to make—not- 
ably landing craft, some of the newer-type planes, electronic equipment, and the 
extra-heavy trucks upon which the Army is placing so much emphasis. 

. 


- Ease in metals has been one of the big talking points of those desiring to step up & U 
civilian production. The trouble is that metals without manpower and machines to ; Cal 
chew them up are just metals. | Pri 


Most of the facilities for processing aluminum are tied up on war work 
Although WPB has let the growing stockpile flow fairly freely into substitution, its 


general policy has been to cut back plants producing the metal. (Manpower aside, it | Tot 

takes ten or eleven kilowatt-hours of valuable electric power for every single pound - 

of aluminum, and a cutback of 340,000,000 Ib. in the program means an enormous U. 

saving in juice and coal with which a part of the electricity is generated.) + Otl 
Copper is becoming more plentiful, and a little is being made available for ~ 

consumer goods, but world authorities are advocating a sharp reduction in mining to 

avoid a postwar glut. - 


In short, overoptimism on supply of metals is to be avoided. 
° 
When did you last see a free market—a market in which supply and demand influ- 
enced prices, and prices in turn regulated production? One has developed in mer- 
cury, and a material drop in production is almost certain to result. 

After selling for a long time at the ceiling (just under $200 a flask), the metal 
has tumbled to around $150 with few takers. As most of this country’s mines are 
high-cost producers, and some need very high prices indeed, the rate of production is 
due to come down about 25% from that which pushed 1943 output to a 62-year 
high of 53,000 flasks. 

The Italo-Spanish cartel (controlling a lion’s share of the world’s low-cost pro- 
duction) jockeyed the price sky-high even before the U. S. got into the war. Result 
was activity that ran output up from 16,508 flasks in 1937 to 37,777 in 1940. 

Capture of the Italian mines, incidentally, is still remote as the producing areas 
(around Siena and the head of the Adriatic) are faf north of the present battle lines. 
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From green mold 


—a new weapon against death 


Krom a mold like that formed on bread 
and cheese, science has evolved a new bae- 
teriostatic agent of extraordinary 


potency ... penicillin, regarded as one of 


the most striking medical developments 
since the introduction of the sulfa drugs. 


In the production of penicillin, air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration play essential 
roles at three important stages . . . main- 
taining correct temperature and humidity 
for production of the mold; providing low 
temperatures which prevent destruction 
of the drug while in solution; and speeding 
the dehydration of the solution. 


Since penicillin production is relatively 
new, no standard process has yet been 


adopted. Hence air conditioning and re- - 


frigeration installations are usually indi- 
vidually designed. Here is one of the rea- 
sons why penicillin manufacturers turn to 
G-E .. . pioneers in adapting air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration to an almost 
endless list of industrial uses. 


If industrial air conditioning or refrig- 
eration can help you in war production 
today, or in postwar production tomor- 
row, turn to G-E with confidence . . . for 
engineering advice and for equipment of 
proven quality, 


OPAL I IF FPAAM 
<< BUY WAR BONDS <v 
COPPA LD LD DB 
General Electric Company, Air Condi- 


tioning and Commercial Refrigeration Di- 
visions, Section 441, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Sudustriial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


lear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays 10 P. M., EWT, NBC... .“*THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 P.M., EWT 
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What to Do About Surpluses ? 


Postwar stockpiles present big problem, but may not be 
the bugaboo they seem now. Two long-awaited «reports, due 
shortly, should help clear up some of the uncertainties. 


Business men who have been worry- 
ing about disposal of postwar surpluses 
may see a little daylight soon. The 
knotty problem of handling the stock- 
ies of raw materials and fabricated ar- 

ticles that the government will have on 
hand at the end of the war still is a long 
way from solved, but as industry learns 
more about the nature of the prospec- 
tive surpluses, they may not look like 
such a bugaboo. 
@Management and Luck—Economists 
who have tackled the problem now 
think that with good. management and 
alittle luck, the government will be able 
to work off most of its usable surpluses 
without knocking the bottom out of 
postwar markets. 

In some cases, government stockpiles 
may keep consumers and distributors 
from doing without while manufactur- 
ers convert from war production to 
peacetime work. 

- Within the next few weeks, two long- 
awaited reports will help clear up indus- 
try’s uncertainty about the policies the 
government will follow in handling 
postwar problems, including surpluses. 
Benard M. Baruch will unveil the 
master plan that his postwar unit in the 
Office of War Mobilization now is put- 
ting together. Senator Walter I’. George 
nd his postwar planning committee 
| bring out recommendations for 
egislation. Between the two reports, 
business men should get a fair idea of 
the machinery and objectives that will 
be set up. 
¢What Is a Surplus?—One of the 
things that has confused the whole sur- 
plus disposal problem is the lack of a 
good working definition of a surplus. 
from one standpoint, most of the war 
materials in the hands of the govern- 
ment will be surplus as soon as the 
h — stops. Figured according to 
this definition, prospective postwar sur- 
pluses reach astronomical totals. 
_ Actually, business has only an aca- 
cemic interest in surplus tactical goods 
~except so far as they can be knocked 
down into components that will com- 
pete in peacetime markets. The only 

pluses that affect business men di- 
tectly are the stores of civilian and in- 
custrial goods and the stockpiles of raw 


materials and semifabricated articles. 
There is also the problem presented by 
the $15,000,000,000 worth of plant and 
equipment owned by the government 
(BW—Jun.19’43,p51), but this is dis- 
tinct from the question of handling sur- 
plus goods. 
@ Wild Guesses—Estimates of the over- 
all surplus—including tactical goods— 
range from about $50,000,000,000 to 
$75,000,000,000, but all of them are 
wild guesses. Chairman Wright Patman 
of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee pulled the $75,000,000,000 figure 
out of the hat by calculating that the 
surplus remaining at the end of the last 
war amounted to about $7,000,000,000 
and that this war is roughly ten times as 
big. 

Reasonably accurate estimating won't 


DECISIVE SESSION 


In continuous session for nearly two 
years, members of the 78th Congress 
were so busy patching political fences 
at home during the recess that they 
were late for the opening prayer, 
launching the second session in the 
House (above). But 316 representa- 


be possible until it is clear how long t! 
war will last, how much matériel it w 
use up, and how well our production 
geared to these expectations. But in t! 
meantime, economists can make a fairly 
good guess as to the nature of the 
pluses. Hitting the problem from this 
angle, they have come out with the con 
clusion that the surpluses actually hang 
ing over civilian markets probably will 
be a good deal more manageable than 
anyone would have thought a year or so 
ago. 

@ Kaplan Report Due—The first com 
prehensive documentation of this point 
will come next month when the 
search committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development publishes the 
study of liquidation of war production 
that A. D. H. Kaplan, University of 
Denver professor, has worked up. ; 

If the end of the war finds the United 
States with a total surplus of say $60, 
000,000,000, the argument is that about 
three-quarters of this will be tacticaé 
goods, unsuitable for civilian or indus 
trial use except as scrap. 

Of the $15,000,000,000 remainder. 
something like $3,000,000,000 would 


tives and 5] senators arrived to answer 
the first quorum calls, thus setting in 
motion the legislative machinery that 
is already grinding away on such meas- 
ures as price control, surplus disposal, 
taxes, contract renegotiation, food sub- 
sidies, and severance pay—with every 
move geared to November's election 


(BW —Jan.8'44,p15). 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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The freight situation is apt to tighten 
up in the next few weeks, instead of 
continuing easy. The curve of traffic 
—the daily average load in a month— 
clearly shows a seasonal peak in Octo- 
ber and a falling off into the winter. 
Normally, February is as low as De- 
cember or January, with the usual up- 
swing coming after. But because of 
the war, shipments have been more 
evenly distributed through the year, 
helping to reduce the peaks which 
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the roads must reach, but also filling 
in the valleys. Thus, in 1942 and 
1943, the February load rebounded 
neatly to the preceding October's 
peak. Next month is likely to see 
again an earlier than normal upturn in 
trafic, and March will approach Oc- 
tober’s high. However, due to succes- 
sive manpower losses in the past six 
months, the roads will be less able to 
meet the demands that are ahead than 
they were last October. 


be cargo ships; perhaps $4,000,000,000 
would be clothing, textiles and the like; 
$2,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 would 
be food; another $2,000,000,000 to $2,- 
500,000,000 would be vehicles of vari- 
ous sorts; and the rest—$3,000,000,000 
to $4,000,000,000-would be miscellane- 
ous lines, including construction ma- 
chinery, hospital supplies, repair parts, 
and a little of everything else on the 
quartermaster’s list. 

All these values are in terms of origi- 

nal cost. What the surpluses will bring 
at the going market price is another 
matter. 
@ May Stay Overseas—A large part— 
perhaps half or more—of the surplus 
will be overseas, and the Army isn’t 
likely to bring it home unless there is a 
ready market for it. Foreign needs for 
relief and rehabilitation also are ex- 
pected to make a big dent in food and 
textile supplies, and may provide an 
outlet for much industrial equipment 
and construction machinery. 

In addition to government-owned sur- 
pluses, there will be unneeded inven- 
tories in the hands of war contractors— 
raw material and semifabricated items 
adding up to something like $10,000,- 
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000,000. About $2,000,000,000 of this 
will be stuff that contractors will want 
to keep; hence, there will be no dis- 
posal problem for it. Much of the re- 
mainder will be specialized articles or 
_ which, like military goods, will 
ave no place in peacetime markets. 
@ Policy Possibilities—All in all, the ac- 
tual surplus hanging over the domestic 
market may amount to no more than 
two or three months’ ordinary sales. 

In handling these surpluses, the least 
painful policy would be to feed the 
market everything it can take in the’ first 
months after war production is cut 
back, while civilian demand is unsati- 
ated and before war contractors get back 
to peacetime production. After that, 
the job will be to dole them out care- 
fully, leaving plenty of trade for regular 
manufacturers and distributors. In lines 
where the surpluses are beyond any- 
thing the domestic market can take, the 
government may have to forget about 
price and ship ee of them to undevel- 
oped areas, such as China. 

Experts agree that the only way to 
handle this delicate job is to centralize 
authority over surpluses in a single 
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A Killing in Corn 
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Quirk in the price-ceilin, w . 
formula made Monett, Mo. (po. fame" ; 
‘ " jus 

4,000), corn capital of Midwes_lpic ad 


bch i 
nendt 
se tl 
BoriOU: 


for a glorious fortnight. 


Sharp-eyed grain dealers, wi.e jn } 
ways of ‘freight rates, disc: 
OPA’s Maximum Price Regul 
the corn order, an unbeliev: abl; ttract 
loophole. By a freak of freight 
which arose from a temporary rat 
to relieve a feed shortage when the 
trict around Monett, Mo., wa 
in a drought, the price of No 


¢ cor 


Del 


corn at Monett would yield them a p; tre 
mium of 63¢ a bu. over =! sane grais jon 
delivered to Kansas City, 34¢ ove nd t 
Chicago. 
e Corn to Monett—Consequence | Eve 
that the boys who are always pla iling 
the angles began shipping corn to \Mop.frounc 
ett for rebilling, or consigning emb 
through Monett on the Frisco whic! \ orld 
the only road in town, or else mer iW 
using Monett as a basing point without fiowiny 
bothering to put the corn there. Up 
The Chicago Board of Trade ¢ nite 
mates that 2,000,000 bu. were shipp iolen 
or billed via Monett in the two or t bends 
weeks elapsed since the loophole was dis. Hires | 
covered. When the Kansas City Board he E: 
of ‘Trade issued an_ interpretation w—a 


inst 


OPA’s MPR 346, as it applies to M 


ett, in an effort to clarify the situat mg’ 
and discourage sharpshooters, no per jo lif 
ceptible reduction in the traffic was « th 
served. nd ¢! 
@ Basic Formula—In drawing up MPR MP yven 
346, OPA used a basic formula for S ( 
ting county rates in deficit areas—wh t pri 
is where Monett falls. The county c Wi 
ing is made up of the price of the com Mire: | 
at the point of origin, plus nord var 
freight. The Monett ceiling price ig ' 
nored the temporary depressed rate ¢\ nti 
to drought relief, used instead the per hic: 
manent rate which would normally be ily 
effective. [a 

Monett’s big feed establishment, the ick: 


Whitlock-Lines Feed & Seed Co., d 
claims any part of the ceiling-stimulated 
activities. Normal inbound corn ship- 
ments to feed Monett farmers’ cows and 
chickens run around two carloads 4 
week. But because of the short local 
crop at last harvest, Whitlock-Lines 
bought and sacked for sale to the neigh- 


bors 25 carloads in ten days. vet 
@ Remedy in Process—Colin S. Gordon rank 
OPA price executive in charge of cereals, ted 


feeds, and agricultural chemicals, knows 
his way around the grain trade—in pr 
vate life he is Quaker Oats Co.’s gt -_ 
buying vice-president. He attributes 

loophole to an attempt to write a se 
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on simple enough for everybody to 
d and understand. 

He secs the Monett funny business 
an avoidance, an evasion, or an out- 
Jt violation of MPR 346, depending 
just how the grain was handled to 
te advantage of the Monett ceiling in 
ich instance. And he says that an 
sendment now in preparation will 
ose the loophole which for a brief and 
Horious period made a town of +,000 


e corn capital of the Middle West. 


Deflation Worry 


Answer is up to Congress. 
ill it enact effective price 
ontrol for the postwar era, 
nd how long will it last? 


Even while they chafe under price 

ilings, some business men are looking 
sound for price floors. ‘Those who re- 
member the 1920-21 deflation after the 
\orld War are wondering whether this 

ir will be followed by an equally har- 
wing letdown. 

Up to Congress—Whether the 
nited States manages to avoid another 
jolent inflation-deflation swing de- 
bends, to a large extent, on what Con- 
ress does when it tackles extension of 
he Emergency Price Control Act. ‘That 
»w—and with it the Office of Price Ad- 

inistration—will end June 30, unless 

mgress moves to give it a new lease 
pn life. 

that Congress will continue the act, 
nd the OPA, is a foregone conclusion. 

en the most rabid anti-OPA legisla- 

‘5 don't advocate complete junking 
t price control. 

Will It Be a Scramble?—Big questions 

1) Will the act be renewed well in 
ince, or in a wild, last-minute scram- 
with the Republican national con- 

cntion perhaps already under way in 
hicago)? (2) will the act be changed 
aly moderately—or become the target 
ta punishing load of congressional 
nickshot? (3) will it be extended on a 
ind-to-mouth basis, or for long enough 
insure that price control continues 
nto the postwar period? 

In his message to Congress, the Presi- 
lent called for early re-enactment of the 
nce control law. 

lo Take Their Time—Congressional 

Headers of both parties would like to 
wccede to Roosevelt’s request, but the 
mak and file of Congress is now ex- 
ted about the soldier vote, consumer 
subsidies, and other measures. Thus 
the price act may not come to table for 
sme weeks, and congressmen mean 
take their time with it once it does. 
Present thinking of congressmen who 
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will have most to say about the act is 
that a few more restrictions should be 
placed on OPA’s authority. One idea 
is that the act should require OPA to 
take more account of 
costs (this is also figured as an indirect 
way of forcing the Administration to 
crack down on wage boosts). Some pro 
vision giving business prompter legal 
recourse from administrative 
is almost ce ‘tain of enactment. 
@ Wouldn't Hamper OPA—Suggestions 
like these are moderate. ‘They are not 
intended to (and probably wouldn't 
hamper OPA really. But when the price 
act goes on the calendar, pressure groups 
will start jockeying for advantage. And 
the pressures will be something terrific 
because this is an election year and be 
cause everybody is playing for keeps, for 
postwar. 

Republican congressmen are talking 
about a one-year extension. ‘They want 
to keep OPA on a short rein, and they 
think a new (and, they hope, Republi- 
can) Congress and Administration 
should have their say. ‘Their ideas are 
likely to prevail, unless the bill is so 
overloaded that it brings down a presi 
dential veto, which would probably 
force a simple, six-month extension. 
@ Control Must Continue—Iverybody is 
agreed that price control should con 
tinue beyond the end of the European 
war and probably after the Japanese 
war, but even OPA’s most enthusiastic 
price fixers are not thinking in terms of 


increased labor 


decisions 


four or five years of postwar regulation. 
Richard \ Gilbert, OPA’s econo 
mist, reflected the agency's general 
views when he suggested, in a r t 
talk before the American Management 
Assn., that a partial lifting of contr 
may be possible soon after the end 
the German wat 
e Influences Stronger—Gilbert, nd 
other cconomists, believe that defi 
tionary influences will be stronger aft 
this war than after the last. Indust: 
production has doubled in this wa 
where it increased only 25% last tim 
and a substantially greater proporti 
is devoted to war work. ‘Thus, milit 
cutbacks may have a much greater i 
pact. Even moderate cutbacks, followin 
the end of the European war, might t 
purchasing power sufficiently (whil 
multancously making more cr 
goods available) to keep prices d 
without benefit of artificial controls 
Of course, this time there has been a 
much greater piling up of consum 
wants and an accumulation of savings to 
satisfy them, which might augur a wa 
of free spending—an inflationary infl 
ence offsetting in part the deflationa: 
effect of the cutbacks. 
@ ood Biggest Problem—Some good 
probably can be removed from price con 
trol much faster than others. ‘Vextil 


clothing, small hard goods are not ey 
pected to present a price problem for 
very long after the cutbacks really begit 
Demand for major durable goods—a 


COILED TO STRIKE 


Fragmentation bomb casings, previ- 
ously produced by laborious grinding, 
are now being turned out in increased 
quantities—the result of a literal pro- 
duction twist. Abandoning tubing that 
required circumferential slots to assure 


a 


oo 
er? a ne 


adequate fragmentation, mills of th 
American Steel & Wire Co. are now 
making casings from steel rods 
twisted into springs 
above—at the rate of five carloads 


daily. The coils burst into countless 


compressed 


small pieces upon explosion of thi 
charge and cover a wide area. 
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mobiles, refrigerators, etc.—is expected 
to exceed supply for a long time to 
come, but OPA is not greatly worried 
about these industries because they are 
easy to police, might even be made self- 
policing. 

Food is expected to continue to be 

the major price problem for one crop 
year (some economists say two years) 
after the end of the European war. 
@ Seeking a Formula—OPA is now try- 
ing to work out a formula which would 
allow for gradual liquidation of price 
controls—a formula under which a com- 
modity that fell below the ceiling and 
stayed there for, say, six months would 
be automatically exempt from control. 
Some congressmen are inclined to favor 
something of this sort. 

Trouble with any such scheme is that 
some prices have been controlled much 
better than others, and that the war may 
have changed the basic supply-demand 
pattern for many commodities. Hence 
some prices may fall off drastically, some 
may move scarcely at all, and some may 
actually rise. 

@ Private Worries—OPA has a couple of 
private worries about the future of price 
control: (1) ‘Top personnel is under pres- 
sure to return to peacetime jobs; (2) the 
agency's 200,000 volunteer price and ra- 
* tioning workers are likely to give up and 
go home as soon as the shooting stops. 


A Harness for Rio 


U.S. engineers studying Rio 
Grande’s capers to determine 
what's needed for flood control 
and irrigation. 


Snow in the mountains threatening 
floods along the Rio Grande has accom- 
plished more in a few months to get 
the U. S. government to assume re- 
— for channeling and keeping 
the river in its bed than vears of civic 
appeals and political wire-pulling. 

@ First Contract—U. S. Engineers, with 
regional offices at Albuquerque, N. M., 
have undertaken a survey to determine 
how to meet the river’s needs for flood 
control, irrigation, and other purposes. 

Their original allocation of $100,000 
was doubled last week as they awarded 
the contract for the first two units of 
an emergency flood-control program for 
a total of $128,839. The work, to be 
started immediately, will consist of re- 
storing levees and piling along both 
banks in the neighborhood of Albu- 
querque. 

e Annual Gamble—Millions of dollars 
of property—in Albuquerque, a city of 
70,000, in smaller towns up and down 


the valley, and several thous 

are the stakes in an annual g 
nature along the Rio Grand 
thaw in the watershed could py 
and farms under several feet oj 
almost any spring. For ten 
earthen dikes have kept t 
floods within bounds, but 
know that the protection is 
and only intended for aver 
tions. 

Though practically dry for pa 
each year, except for water tr 
from irrigation reservoirs, th 
times carries a terrific runoff 
occasions in the past three y« 
come within inches of overfl 
dikes. 

e@ Disaster Averted—In 194] 
presence of U.S. Army trucks and he; 
equipment, hundreds of CC( 
wielding shovels, brush, and sandbag 
and all-out cooperation of several ¢ 
ernment agencies with all the end 
gered towns averted serious disasty 
This year it would not be possible : 
muster 4,000 men to fight a flood 

The Rio Grande rises in souther 
Colorado and flows 2,000 miles to th 
Gulf of Mexico. South of El Paso, Te 
it is the boundary between the Unite 
States and Mexico. 

A further international function 6 
the river is to deliver 60,000 acre-feet 


On t¢ 


war contractors were told offi- 


Europe is well under way. WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson in- 
formed a group of industrial leaders 
that July | is the earliest date that 
they can expect any general relaxa- 
tion of controls. 

@ Smaller Firms First—WPB may, 
however, open the reconversion door 
to some small manufacturers. An or- 
der is in the works that would permit 
companies in three or four of WPB’s 
regions to produce minor civilian 
items, regardless of present limitation 
and conservation orders, using partly 
fabricated steel, copper, and alumi- 
num not wanted by war contractors 
and marked for redistribution through’ 
WPB’s regional offices. 

If the plan is carried into effect 
with satisfactory results, it may be ex- 
tended nation-wide. Within the re- 
—_ that WPB selects, the degree of 
abor stringency for various cities as 
established by the War Manpower 
Commission (BW —Jan.15’43,p88) 


Reconversion: Signposts on the Road Back 


Big 
cially this week that WPB intends 
to take no major steps toward recon- 
version until after the invasion of 


will determine which plants will be 
permitted to participate: In Group I 
cities, only firms with ten or less em- 
ployees will be eligible; in Group II 
cities, only firms with 15 or less em- 
ployees; in Group III and Group IV 
cities, those with 50 or less employees 
if they can show that they have little 
or no war business, that their product 
is important to the civilian economy, 
and that they can use surplus metals 
(as is or after reworking at their own 
expense). OPA price ceilings on the 
finished goods may be an obstacle. 
Meanwhile, WPB will be busy 
blueprinting the broad reconversion 
—-. Nelson himself wanted to 
ift some of the major restrictions at 
once, but when he presented to WPB 
members his plan for relaxing the 
ban on construction, it was clubbed 
to death. 
@ Always Objects—The Army is hold- 
ing out against any increase in con- 
sumer goods production as a matter 
of principle. It fears that the appear- 
ance of new merchandise would cor- 
rode civilian morale, start workers 
moving from war plants to civilian 


jobs which they consider more per- 
manent. Army representatives on 
WPB’s industry division require- 
ments committees have instructions 
to object to all boosts in civilian 
goods programs. This means that all 
such changes will have to be 
threshed out from the beginning by 
the main requirements committee. 
Civilian officials in WPB have put 
up little resistance to the Army so 
far, because they are going hammer 
and tongs at each other over the 
question of diverting excess metal 
production to civilian use. WPB is 
designed to deal with a shortage of 
metals. It’s set up that way and it 
thinks that way. With metals piling 
up faster than war production can 
use them, WPB is undergoing an 
internal strain that, some say, will 
end only with a complete overhaul of 
personnel and organization. 
@ Like a Tea Party—Officials say un- 
happily that the current fight over 
aluminum will look like a tea party 
in comparison with copper and other 
metals where premium prices and 
high-tension politics are involved. 
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THE RIO GRANDE 


A 2,000-Mile Water Problem 


Brownsville 


MEXICO 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


of irrigation water annually to northern 
Mexico. This is guaranteed by a three- 
state compact signed by Colorado, New 
Mexico, and ‘Texas, and ratified by Con- 
gress. 

¢ Pueblos Tilled the Soil—It was along 
the Rio Grande that European civiliza- 
tion lowed northward, in the 16th cen- 
tury, from Mexico into what is now the 
United States. In this ancient valley, 
the first white settlers encountered 
aboriginal culture 400 years ago. ‘The 
pei ceful Pueblo Indians lived by tilling 
the soil. ‘They watered their fields from 
the great river. Some of their irrigation 
ditches remain in use today. 

The first large modern irrigation proj- 
ect on the river in New Mexico was at 
Elephant Butte, 150 miles south of Al- 
buquerque, where a concrete dam im- 
pounds one of the largest bodies of 
fresh water in continental United States. 
The lake is a popular boating and fish- 
ing resort. A hydroclectric plant in the 
dam furnishes power to a large area, 
and water from the lake irrigates 88,000 
acres of rich farm land in Mesilla Valley, 
next door to ‘Texas and Mexico. 
¢ Citizens Organized—In the 1930's citi- 
zens of Albuquerque and other towns of 
the middle valley, as well as farmers 
along the stream, organized the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District. Ten 
million dollars were spent on flood con- 
trol, irrigation facilities, and draining 
kali salts from 100,000 acres of water- 
logged river-bottom land. An earth-filled 
dam on the Chama River, tributary of 
the Rio Grande, helps to assure a regu- 
lar supply of irrigation water. EV ado 
Lake, above this dam, is another of New 
Mexico’s meccas for fishermen and 
tourists. 

But the project was too large for its 
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limited finances. ‘he Conservancy Dis- 
trict has been forced to spend consid- 
erable money just to keep the river from 
going on a rampage nearly every spring. 
This was not contempl: ited in the orig- 
inal plan. The controlling board thinks 
that this maintenance job is a national 
function; it regards the Rio Grande as 
a pipeline for carrying water to a neigh- 
bor nation. 

© Help From RFC—A few years ago, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. took 
over approximately $5,000,000 of the 
district's bonded indebtedness. ‘The 
amortization and annual interest obli- 
gations have been met punctually by 
the district, which is supported by local 
taxation. 

There still remain 40,000 acres of re- 
claimed land in the Middle Rio Grande 
District to be put into cultivation. ‘These 
lands need irrigation water. An ade- 
quate flood control project, such as the 
U. S. Engineers now seem to be prose- 
cuting, will make it possible to serve the 
additional cultivated areas. New sites 
for the development of electric power 
might also result. 


Postwar Roads 
New federal program for 

34,000 miles of superhighways 

connecting big cities has good 


chance of going through. 


The Public Roads Administration 

program for 34,000 miles of super- 
highways connecting all the nation’s 
big cities, just announced with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's backing, is one of 
Washington’s postwar plans that has a 
superior ~ chance of being carried out. 
@ Jobs for 2,000, 000—It is put forward 
as a program that would create jobs for 
2,000,000 persons. ‘The system, when 
completed, would carry 20% of the 
nation’s traffic, although it will total 
only 1% of the country’s mileage. 

Plans for spending $750,000,000 a 
vear for the next 10 or 20 vears, de- 
pending on elaboration of the basic 
network, will be debated in congres- 
sional hearings beginning the end of 
lebruary. PRA hopes to have blue- 
prints and the money ready to cushion 
unemployment before the war ends. 
e For Big Cities—The system would 
reach every city of 300,000 and all 
cities over 100,000—except three in 
Ohio—as well as smaller manufacturing 
cities which, altogether, account for 
83% of the total value of U. S. manu- 
facturing output. Federal and _ state 
funds would be used by a nonpolitical 
formula, now suggested at 75-25. 

The highway right-of-ways would be 


300 feet wide, 
with as many as four 
each direction, with no grade cros 
and no stop lights. 

@ Would Aid Parking—Su 

routes between would 

than a third of the real result 
structed routes through citic 

quate off-street parking within ci 

also part of the plan 

Mud used to be the obstacle of U.S 
motorists; now it t 
strects. 

PRA’s plan proposes ele 
pressed, or otherwise express 
through cities. It urges condemnation 
of obsolete buildings in the blighted 
area that surrounds many a city’s busi 
ness district for use as sites for parking 
facilities. And, since the 1941 Defense 
Highway Act first permitted use of 
federal funds for off-street parking, it 


landscaped, and fenced 
lanes running 


cities 


is congestion mn 


ited, 


arter 


TARGET CAR 


High-powered rail cars on tiny rail 
roads that go nowhere are helping to 
train gunners in the art of drawing a 
bead on fast-moving objects. At 20 
American and overseas bases, naval 
antiaircraft and acrial marksmen pra 
tice on balloons or 
towed ten fect in the air on car 
mounted frames (above). The 2,250- 
Ib. gasoline cars, made for this purpos« 
by the Buda Co., Harvey, IIl.,_ hit 
speeds up to $8 m.p.h. Cams mounted 


on the steeply banked half-mile ov il 


sleeve targets 


track may be set to change the speed 
or stop the target by remote control 
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will be in a position to assist the cities 
in saving their central business areas 
from decay. 

Ihe rehabilitation of city centers is 
aimed at checking the “explosion” of 
citics into suburban areas which adds 
costs of paving, fire protection, schools, 
and scattered shops. 

@ More Cars, More Planes—There will 
be 10,000,000 more autos in 1960 than 
our present 30,000,000, according to 
the Dept. of Commerce. But even this 
increase, says PRA, does not fore- 
shadow the jam that lies ahead because 
it overlooks the likelihood that cars are 
going to run up double the mileage. 
And the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion warns that the half-million air- 
planes it foresees by 1950 will add to 
rather than substitute for auto traffic. 

I'xcept for a short time during the 
depression, federal-state highways have 
been paid for, mainly, on a 50-50 basis. 
‘The plan to have a debt-ridden national 
government pay 75% of the new net- 
work’s cost is sure to provoke hot con- 
troversy. There will be debate on the 
change in formula which proposes to 
allot money on the following nonpolit- 
ical basis: one-half for population, one- 
fourth for the state’s area, and one- 
fourth for existing mileage. The old 
formula was one-third for each item. 
© Some Save, Others Divert—All but 14 


states divert highway tax income to 


other than road construction. During 
the war some states, such as New York, 
have been saving up their highway 
funds against the postwar day when 
building could be resumed. Some other 
states have been paying off their debts 
and will have a debt-free status to make 
Washington envious. Against such rich 
states, it might be reasonable to charge 
50% off highway costs. But what con- 
gressman is going to favor charging his 
voters more than necessary? 

On the other hand, there are states 
whose reduced incomes have caused 
them to use their highway funds for 
schools, hospitals, and housing; and 
states such as Indiana that have a con- 
stitutional provision against borrowing 
money for highway building. ‘To them, 
the 25% may seem all they can take on. 
@ Looking to Safety—U. S. highways 
have borne the burden of wartime traf- 
fic without breaking down, but even 
their parent engineers admit that many 
of them are obsolete. Perhaps there are 
no more than 1,000 miles of modern 
roads like the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
in the whole U. S. One of these, which 
introduces another reason for PRA’s 
network, is the Merritt Parkway in 
Connecticut on which there have been 
only three fatal accidents in two years 
of 257,000,000 vehicle miles of travel. 
In the 14 years after 1927, half a mil- 
lion persons were killed on highways. 


Pay for Veterar's 


Proposed mustering out 
checks range up to $500 each, 
The aggregate rehabilitatior. bill 
could run up to 30 billions. 


Plans for cushioning the demo 
tion of the twelve million men 
armed forces neared final form in 
gress this week as the House of R 
sentatives went to work on the m 
ing-out pay bill that was submitt 
its Military Affairs Committee. 

Differences between the Housc 
mittee’s proposal and the bill pass: 
the Senate last Dec. 17 are not py 
enough to warrant much delay in 1 
ing a conference committee agreen 
e@ More Cash—One thing appeared 
tain—men and women now in the 
ices can be sure they will return 
civilian life with more cash in 
pockets than did the returning vet: 
of the World War. 

Then, each man got $60 and trai 
portation home. Proposals now before 
Congress range from a minimun 
$100, provided in the House bill for the 
man who has served less than 60 days, 
to a maximum of $500 provided in the 
Senate bill for men who have had ov« 
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er ik 


ity and a service record of 18 


or more. 


"e Ho w They Differ—The bill passed by 


Senate also provides for payment of 
12 to 18 months’ foreign servy- 

0 for less than 12 months; $300 
> months or more continental serv- 
- and $200 for less than 12 months’ 
ntinental service. 

Ihe House bill provides that $300 

id to all persons having served 
yore than 60 days; $100 for those 
wing served less than 60 days. No 
tinction is made in this proposal be- 
tween foreign and continental service. 

(he Senate bill permits payment of 
mustering-out "ae to dependents of 
a veteran in case of the latter's death. 
ma House bill does not. 

|| persons in the armed services be- 
lov W the rank of colonel or equivalent 
erade would be eligible if the Senate 
version became law. The House bill 
limits payment to members with the 
rank of captain or below. 

Ihe House bill denies payments to 

students detailed for special training 
courses and to the U. S. military, naval, 
ind coast guard academies. 
e 'stimates Are Rough—The muster- 
ing-out pay proposal is new. ‘The House 
version would cost in the neighborhood 
of $3,500,000,000; the Senate _ bill 
might require expenditure of an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000, although no ac- 
curate estimate of either is available. 

Still to be considered, and backed bv 
strong Administration support, are two 
other proposals. One would extend so- 
cial security and unemployment bene 
fits to discharged veterans. Another 
would provide allowances for those who 
with to continue high school or college 
studies after discharge. 

Rough estimates by the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee place the prob- 
able cost of these two programs at $8,- 
000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000. 

Since 1918, direct relief programs, in- 

cluding the bonus payments, for World 
War veterans have cost a total of $12,- 
$31,800,900. 
e Bonus Drive Seen—Serious concern 
over cost estimates was evident both in 
the action by the House Military Affairs 
C ommuittee in trimming down the Sen- 
ate’s mustering-out pay schedules and 
in the general tone of the committce’s 
report, 

It was obvious from remarks made 
during hearings that this concern grows 
out of the conviction that another bo- 
nus drive will be launched. 
® Billions for Bonus—On the basis of a 
three-year war and the dollar-a- -day rate 
used for computing the World War 
bonus payment, cost of a bonus for 
veterans of the present war probably 
would be between $10,000,000,000 and 
$15,000,000,000,000. 


the 
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s Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines (left) will 
be the cashier of any demobilization 
measure which Congress finally 


passes; as commander of the Ameri 


Warren EH. Atherton 


is particularly interested in makin; 


Legion, 


pavments generously high 


pay 
Over-all estimates of mustering-out ness and industry in’ convert 
pay, educational programs, unemploy peacetime operations 


ment compensation, and possible bonus 
add up to something between $20,- 
000,000,000 and $30,000.000.000. ex- 
clusive of disability and relief 
programs. 

Pressure can be expected to develop 

for more elaborate and costly veterans’ 
benefit and assistance plans in coming 
months. Many such proposals are al- 
ready on file in the form of bills. Their 
sponsors will try to obtain support for 
their adoption or perhaps incorporation 
in other measures as amendments. 
@ Only a Part—Whatever final figures 
are agreed upon, it should be remem- 
bered that mustering-out pay is only a 
small part of the answer to the demo- 
bilization problem. 

Members of Congress, Army and 

Navy officials, and spokesmen for the 
major veterans’ organizations laid heavy 
emphasis on that fact during commit- 
tee discussions of the House and Senate 
bills. 
e Primary Factors—How well the mil- 
lions of men and women can be filtered 
out of uniform and back to their nor- 
mal places in peacetime society depends 
mainly on: 

(1) Policies and machinery set up by 
the Army and Navy for releasing men 
from the services. 

(2) The size of the armed forces that 
will have to be maintained in the years 
immediately following the war. 

The speed and success of busi- 


pe nsion 


Planning 1s moving ahead 
all three of these demobilization 
Whether it is moving fast 
keep up with developments on t] 
fronts remains to b« 
e@ IT wofold Obligation— Ihe tc 
ernment’s responsibility, a 
officials — directly 
roughly into two fields 

(1) Care and rehabilitation 
abled veterans. 

(2) Assurance to those who ar 
ically and mentally equipped to 
port themselves and their famili¢ 
sufficient funds and 
them over the transition period 

The latter is the more urgent. | 
spite widespread opinion to the 
trary, facts developed during thi 
hearings indicate that adequate pro 
sion is being made for the care and 
habilitation of those 
who are disabled as a ri 
service (page 22). 

@ National Scandal—l’ew as 


Clit 


seen 


concermed 


men 
ult of 


grams existed when the World W 
ended. Inadequate and crowded he 
pitals were a national scandal. V¢ 


tional training and rehabilitation fa 
ties for veterans were 
quickly by the states. 
In the years since, a s\ 
ans’ hospitals has been built, equipp 
and staffed. Brig. Gen. Frank 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans 
fairs, declares that existing hospital 
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and womer 


facilities to tic 
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cilities are adequate to care for disabled 
veterans of this war as well as for veter- 
ans of the World War who are still in 
necd 
@How Claims Stand—Since January, 
1942, a total of 158,837 disability 
claims has been filed. Today they are 
being received at a rate of roughly 30,- 
000 a month. Disposition is running 
approximately 60 days behind the rate 
of filing, according to figures given the 
House Military Affairs Committee re- 
cently by Gen. Hines 

Probable cost of these pension, hos- 
pitalization, and_ rehabilitation — pro- 
grams cannot now-be estimated. ‘Today 
they are averaging about $4,500,000 a 
month 


The Road Back 


Industry is hiring veterans 
at a rate of 70,000 a month, and 
is sketching broad outlines of its 
postwar re-employment plans. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps have discharged ap- 
proximately 1,028,000 men. 

Private industry is hiring these men 

at a rate of 70,000 a month, and draw- 
ing up in broad outline its plans for re- 
absorbing into the working force the 
vast body of fighting men who will be 
released at the end of the war. 
e@ Programs Are Sketchy—The rehiring 
programs necessarily are sketchy, but 
they are assuming shape, often in col- 
laboration with such agencies of gov- 
ernment as the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the Veterans Administration, 
the Iederal Security Agency, the Civil 
Service Commission, and the armed 
SCTVICES 

Gencral Motors’ rehabilitation and re- 
employment plan coordinates the activi- 
tics of the plant medical departments, 
employment departments, training fa- 
cilities, and supervisory departments, 
and provides for cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration toward rehabil- 
itation of those temporarily unable to 
work because of physical or mental con- 
ditions 
@ ‘Ten Percent Rehired—Sixteen Fisher 
Body plants have found room for more 
than 1,000 former employees, about 
10% of those inducted, and for 300 
other discharged servicemen. 

A number of aircraft companies have 
placed standing orders with the Veterans 
Administration for discharged service 
men; one of them has announced that 
it will fill all vacancies in its working 
forces with veterans. Experience in war 
plants has shown that the veteran acts 
as a stimulant to the morale of the 


rest of the force (BW—Oct.16'43,p15) 
At its El Segundo (Calif.} plant, 
Douglas Aircraft has employed some 
400 discharged veterans; North Ameri- 
can Aviation has absorbed 686 in its 
Dallas plants. 
@ Disabled Are Hired—Ford Motor Co. 
pursues a policy of 30 years’ standing 
in hiring about 10% of its workers from 
the ranks of the disabled. Veterans are 
hired through the medical transfer de- 
partment and are placed in jobs con- 
sistent with their physical limitations— 
a precaution which is observed by medi- 
cal checkup with cach transfer from one 
department to another. 


@ Rehabilitation Needed — But before 


many of these discharged servicemen 
can be considered for employment, they 
require rehabilitation. More than half 


LITTLE PLANTS’ CHAMPION 


Maury Maverick of San Antonio is 
now head of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. because he can be counted on 
to fight for small business in the hurly- 
burly of industrial demobilization and 
conversion to peacetime operation 
(BW —Oct.16'43,p15). Maverick was 
WPB Chairman Donald Nelson's 
own candidate (BW—Dec.25'43,p8) 
to succeed Robert W. Johnson, who 
retired last fall. The Texan won Nel- 
son’s confidence by his handling of 
municipal supply problems as head of 
WPB’s government division plus the 
impetus that he gave to stepping up 
prison labor production for the war 
program. His appointment also cuts 
through a welter of internal politics 
in which SWPC and small business 
committees of the Senate and House 
were constant’. e¢ > ».onled. 


of those who have been discha 
released for medical or physic 

The bulk of these rebound \ 
parative case after a few wee} 
hands of physiotherapists an 
tional therapists at one of the 

pitals. 

About 35,000 have appli 
Veterans Administration for 
hospitalization after a period 
lescence, and another 3,700 re. 
quested vocational rehabilitati: the 
same agency 


@A Practical Turn—Baskct 


bead stringing, and rug wea R 

‘ ging, « 1g a\ ty] 
constitute the mechanisms for: awak 
ening certain muscles and refl but 


the exercises frequently take what 


a more practical turn. At one Nay 
hospital near New York City, « ales 
cents exercise stiffened fingers and wrists 
by hammering brass lugs into composi 


tion pieces to make parts for ma 
struments (BW—Dec.18'43,p74). \Vrist 
and clbows are strengthened b 
put to use on an arbor press; f 
weakened from fractures frequent 
spond well to the exercise 
from use of a screw driver in 
terminal block screw plates. 
e@ Three Courses Open—When thic vet 
eran is discharged from the hospital and 
the service, he may return to his « b 
under the conditions created in the Se 
lective ‘Training & Service Act. seek 
other employment through his own 1 
tiative, or apply to the appropriat 
ernment agency for help in finding a 
job 
If he needs no vocational rehabilit 
tion, he may apply to the Re-cmp! 
ment Division of Selective Servi 
which will either assist in obtaining 
reinstatement to his former job if } 
entitled to it or make an outline of hi 
background and send him with it to th 
U. S. Employment Service. 
e@ USES Takes Over—On the other 
hand, if he is disabled, he is inte: 
viewed before release by a representative 
of the USES Veterans Employment 
Service, who, through supplementar 
consultation with the medical autho: 
ties, determines the kind of employment 
best suited to the veteran’s physical co 
dition. Once placed in a job, he is kept 
under surveillance for three months and 
reassigned if he isn’t suited to the job 
Physical handicaps are not alwa' 
hindrances to employment. A number 
of industrial concerns affirm the findings 
of the Ohio office of the Veterans I'm 
ployment Service that the disabled fr 
quently set a stiff pace for their 1 
fortunate coworkers. 
@ Easiest to Place—The Ohio represen 
tatives have found that men who are 
limited in the use of their arms or !cgs 
are easiest to place in jobs, while thos 
with defective hearing are a close sec: 
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When an army moves, it puts to the test a tremendous volume 
of patient, precise figuring: 

Figuring the size of the forces ... How many troops? What 
proportions of air, ground, armored? 


Figuring maintenance and supplies ... How many shoes and 
ships and tank destroyers, trucks and hundreds of thousands 
of other items? 


Figuring to anticipate contingencies and casualties . . . What 
reserve strength? What quantities of medical supplies? 
Figuring rapidly and accurately to avoid delays and depriva- 
tion that may uselessly endanger lives. 
Norden Bombsights Wherever there is figuring that supports the war, thousands 
Years of experience in precision manufacturing of Burroughs machines are on the job, expediting and simplify- 
te eae Se Eebaase ant Sihes ing the work, contributing to accuracy. In war, as in peace, 


the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. Burroughs machines serve the nation. 


New figuring and accounting machines are also 


being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War Production Board. 


Pa em 


Su. Burroughs 


URING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


Cyt HEAT LOSS COSTS with 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


B-H INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


\\) 


\ 
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Whether the application calls for high temperature block, insulating 
cement, or blankets maximum savings through heat loss reduction 
are assured with B-H industrial insulations. 

You can measure the extra economies of B-H products by their 
unusually low thermal conductivity, and by the extra years they main- 
tain their high efficiency. Produced from physically and chemically 
stable black rockwool, they are 


high temperature and moisture 


resistant—they will not break A Product for Every Service 


} > aie 
down under service conditions. mono-br6ck — 


Each product is designed to effective up to 1700°F 


meet specific insulation require- 
ments, and for labor-saving and 
efhcient application. 


BLANKETS — 

effective up to 1200°F 
PIPE COVERING— 

effective up to 1200°F 
INSULATING CEMENT— 

effective up to 1800°F 


Whatever your insulating 
problem, it will pay you to con- 
sult Baldwin-Hill. Let B-H insu- 
lations help you do a better job 
—more economically. 

Baldwin-Hill Co., 550 Klage 
Ave., Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
Plants in Trenton, New Jersey; 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Hunting. 
ton, Indiana. 


Bald 


4 


FELTS— from sub-zero to 800°F 


KOLDBOARD— 
effective from—150° to 300°F 


SOUNDLINER + FILL + WEATHERSEAL 
BONDTITE-ASBESTOS CEMENTS 
DIATOMACEOUS EARTH PRODUCTS 


CcCOMPAN Y 


HEAT & COLD INSULATIONS 


Trucks Squeezeg 


Haulers are yelling th, 
lack of new vehicles and pay 


_is slowing up deliveries to y 
plants and armed services. 


Highway freight hauler 
operations are cracking wy 
inadequate replacement \ 
parts. They are beseechin 
ton for early relief, declaring 
they have it the natior 
freight web will soon break 
impairing delivery of wa 
basic sources. 

e More Trucks Wanted 
their associations, truckers 

WPB to allocate to them 

share of the productive fac 
assigned military vehicles. || 
that unless special allocati: 
sort are made, trucks on the | 
won't have war matéricl fro 
occupy them. 

The truckers complain, | 


| highway barriers at state linc 


consider that problem a 

alongside of their equipment 
e@ War Trips Delayed—Case hi 
bolster the claims are coming | 
light. A. C. Scott of Kirk ‘I 
tion Co., big Detroit hauler 
last week that against 141 px 
in service at the start of 194 


| but 121 on Jan. 1, 1944, 


these were laid up for repairs 
The company hauls wat 


most exclusively. Scott said ship 


into Ford’s Willow Run plant in M 


igan from Ohio plants had been 


layed constantly during January, due | 


inadequate shipping facilities. 
@ Oil Supply Wanes—G. W. | 
Atlantic Refining Co. related th 


| of the biggest eastern steel mi 


oil storage capacity of 3,000.0! 


t 


had only 1,400,000 gal. in mid-Jan 


less than a three-day supply. 
Another steel mill using 70, 


of oil daily depends entirely on 


trucks, said Laurie, because its 


capacity is but 30,000 gal. The tn 


on that route, he said, have alrea 
in a million miles of  servic« 
downs expected before too lon; 
will force curtailments of steel 


+ 


ter 
( 


Nrcak 


Ih 


tot 
t 


| @ Airports Threatened—C. J. Yoko 


| Petroleum Products Haulers, Detroit 
co 


| reported that from a fourth to 
| of his oil truck fleet is custom 


garage for repairs, against 12% 
a year ago. He said inability 
truckers to mect deliveries has 
closed military and civilian airh 
the Midwest many times since fa 
Don C. Smith, chairman 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
Service FORCES 


T. Kirk 


jor Aruy 
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People of Anerice 


70 
. real Diseases 


SUBJECT 


a doubly serious 
the venereal 


their increases 
ars the efficiency of 


The disa- 


s 
the efforts 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS? 


Syphilis is Dangerous! [t is a contagious 
isease and may be contracted inno- 


lf untreated, it can destroy health and 
mind. It can wreck marriages. It can 
ise disability among productive work- 
es. Early symptoms may disappear, de- 
ving the victim into neglecting medi- 
care. Then, sometimes years later, 
hilis strikes. 


Syphilis is Curable! The first step toward 
Cure is the guidance of a reputable phy- 
Prompt, regular treatment cures 

st cases. Delay reduces the chance of cure 
reatment 1s worse than no treatment. 


\l } . . . . 
“edica! science is continually searching 


for improved methods of treatment. Just 
now, its attention is directed toward 
ways of safely shortening the period of 
treatment. Meanwhile, it is advisable to 
continue treatment over the longer period 
which is known to give excellent results. 

“The Facts About Syphilis” is the title of 
a free booklet which Metropolitan wiil 


gladly send you upon request. 


Eighth National Social Hygiene Day is 
being observed on Wednesday, February 
2, 1944. The American Social Hygiene 
Association Headquarters, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York, will gladly 


send you literature and full particulars. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker » 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 3 
PRESIDENI 4 
1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10 

Please send me a copy of you 
24-S, “The Facts Abo 


Name 
Street 


City 


WEATHER TIE-UP 
It takes only a spell of bad flying 


weather to provide a graphic idea of 
the current production rate at Ford’s 


huge Willow Run bomber plant. 
When storms prevailed for a short 
time at Detroit recently, ferry pilots 
were unable to fly the planes from the 
plant to modification centers (BW— 


Feb.13°43,p24), and long lines of \ 
ing B-24 Liberators resulted (abo 
Production wasn't affected by th« 
lay because the plant airport hias 3 
ple outdoor storage space. 


Michigan ‘Trucking Assn., estimated 
trucking efhiciency at but 50% to 70% 
of normal. Maintenance costs in 1943, 
he said, were higher for many Michi- 
gan companies than the actual value of 
the trucks repaired. 

e@ Shorter Life—Smith asserted that the 
600,000 for-hire trucks in the nation 
have a life expectancy of four years, 
against seven for an average truck. Of 
the 125,000 trucks in the national pool 
when truck production was stopped, 
the for-hire companies obtained only 
about 15,000. 

Maintenance is difficult, truck men 

agree, despite allocation of parts output 
at 150 of normal. Manpower and 
facilities problems interpose difficulties. 
Further, wrecks and strain on over- 
worked and overloaded vehicles are en- 
larging parts requirements. 
@ Shipments Embargoed—As a result of 
such problems, many truck companies 
have embargoed certain types of diffi- 
cult shipments or small shipments, or 
interline shipments. Many notices of 
such embargoes have been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Washington. 

Beyond basic problems of hauling, 

truck men have another loud com- 
plaint. In May, 1942, a governors’ con- 
ference promised to relax highway rules 
for the duration. ‘Trucking associations 
sav this has not been done. 
@ States Hold Out—The governors’ 
agreement pledged to President Roose- 
velt that all states would permit loads 
at least as high as 18,000 Ib. per axle 
and 40,000 Ib. per gross truck, and 
over-all lengths on three axles of at 
least +5 ft. 


26 


Illinois and Tennessee, however, still 
hold their laws on axle weights at 16,- 
000 Ib. Twelve states still limit gross 
loads below 40,000 Ib. Illinois and 
Kansas still restrict lengths to 35 ft., 
Mississippi to 40 ft. 

The general vehicle weight maxi- 
mum is around 50,000 Ib., so states per- 
mitting only 40,000-Ib. loads are bottle- 
necks when on the routes of shipments 
between areas which permit heavier 
loadings. ‘The same holds true for 
lengths 
e By Word of Mouth—Truckers do not 
universally encounter stops and fines in 
all the states when they enter them over 
the limits on weight or length. Word 
has been passed along to permit trucks 
to operate at the recommended levels 
when war goods are involved. 

But interpretations vary, and so do 

personalities. One® weighing — station 
may pass an overweight or overlong 
truck. The next may stop the shipment 
for valuable hours, then start court ac- 
tion. A third may decide that “war 
goods” are guns and cannon; a fourth 
may consider an essential machine tool 
in that category. 
@ Some Are, Some Aren’t—In Kentucky, 
the highways on which exceptions are 
granted are specifically limited, thus di- 
viding the state into permissive and 
prohibited zones of travel. 

Finally, cities and towns have thei 
local ordinances. Many Pennsylvania 
towns, for instance, have 4,500-gal. 
limits on oil tank trucks, and some limit 
the size to 1,500 gal. and enforce the 
ordinance. Shipments must detour such 
areas. Similar intermittent village bar- 
riers have been thrown up in Ohio. 


Shift to Batteries 


Swift conversion of closed 
ordnance factory illustrates thai 
there is still a big production job 
to be done. 


Cancellation or cutback of war ; 
duction contracts does not of 
dump on the market quantities of 
and materials, or even plant spa 
—Dec.18’43,p15). What can 
when a big contract is canceled 
cluded is illustrated in Mily 
where the Army Ordnance Plai 
closed last Dec. 7 in a general 
uling of munitions production. 
® Little Time to Loaf—Five th 
employees were laid off. But the 
isn’t going to give them much 0} 
tunity to loaf. The U. S. Signal 
has another essential job for them 
in the same plant. They will make el 
tric batteries for walkie-talkies an 
die-talkies, and be employed | 
Signal Battery Co., a subsidiary cr 
by Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, W 
this purpose. 

At least Signal Battery Co. ho 
get a majority of the discharg« 
nance employees, half of whon 
women, when hiring begins in 
The company is assuming that n 
the women took Christmas va 
instead of new jobs when the 
laid off and thus will be availab! 
fresh start at the old stand. 

@ Leased by Engineers—Army 
nance acquired the plant—about 
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sg ft. in five buildings which once 

¢ a candy factory—at a reported 
¢ $22,000,000. Now the plant | 

cen turned over to the Army En- | 
for lease to Signal Battery Co. 


o be settled. 

Second New Subsidiary—Signal Bat- 

ery Co. is the second Ray-O-Vac sub- 

created during the past six 

The other is RMR Corp., 

Madison, set up last summer, and now 

producing special batteries for the Sig- 
nal Corps. 

Just what this expansion adds up to 
in terms of postwar production, Ray-O- 
Vac is cagey about saying. Founded in 
1906, the company saw its first big 
hoom after the World War, when | 
radio opened new markets for all bat- 
tery makers. In 1926, when wall outlets | 
began to replace batteries as a source of 
power for radio sets, the number of 
battery manufacturers dropped from | 

F more than 100 to about a dozen. Ray- 
QO-Vac survived, and eventually _re- 
couped on sales of flashlights and flash- 
light batteries, as well as batteries for 
portable and farm radios, automobiles, 
and aircraft. 
¢ Hearing Aids Watched—While some 
leaders in the radio field look for wide- 
spread civilian ‘use of walkie-talkies 
after the war (BW-—Sep.18’43,p102), 
Ray-O-Vac officials look to low-priced 
hearing aids as one of their prime post- 
war markets. 


Hemp Quota Cut 


CCC will subsidize only | 
60,000 acres this year, because | 
the current supply is sufficient 
to carry through 1945. 


Corn Belt farmers have received the | 


bad news that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will contract for only 60,000 
acres of hemp straw this year, as com- 
pared with 168,000 acres under con- | 
tract in 1943, 
¢Surplus of Seed—No seed at all will 
be grown under contract, since the cur- 
tent supply (some 500,000 bu.) is more 
than ample through 1945 (BW —Oct. 
-3'43,p40). The surplus of seed will be 
available for canary birds—at a cost of 
$5,000,000 to the government. 

Growers aren’t pleased over the cut- | 
back in hemp production. They thought | 
hemp was to be a permanent, govern- 
ment subsidized, postwar industry. At 
550 to $50 a ton for the straw, the 1943 
crop competed favorably with the re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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When a machine gun on a 
Flying Fortress goes into action 
against enemy aircraft, a 
Stainless Stee] ammunition 
chute keeps a steady stream of 
bullets flowing into the firing 
chamber. This rugged, light 
weight chute is flexible enough 
to move with the gun through 
any firing arc, yet stiff enough 
to keep the bullets from jam- 
ming in action. 


The metal in this chute is 
Carpenter Stainless Steel — 
for a good reason. The excep- 
tionally high strength of this 
Stainless in thin gauges keeps 
the chute from taking a per- 
manent set as a result of con- 
stant distortion and twisting in 
use. Notwithstanding the high 
tensile strength required in this 
material, its high ductility makes 
possible complete fabrication on 
special automatic machines. 
And the corrosion resisting 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


properties of this Stainless pro- 
tects the chute from the de- 
structive action of salt air and 
atmosphere. 

Wouldn't it be sound busi- 
ness to apply the distinctive 
benefits of Stainless Steel 
to your new or re-designed 
products ? 

As Stainless is successfully do- 
ing the tough wartime jobs, so 
too, you can put it to work in 
your post-war products where 
ductility, high strength/weight 
ratio, corrosion and heat re- 
sistance are “musts’’. And where 
lasting beauty will be a distinct 
sales asset, use Stainless to 
give your products “‘lustre that 
can’t wear off’’. 


It will pay you to call in your 
nearby Carpenter representa- 
tive in planning your new prod- 
uct improvements. He will see 
to it that you get the very most 
from the Stainless you use. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


( arpen ter 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


(33 Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


THE GOING IS ROUGH 
BUT KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 
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KELLY dependability has been 
a tradition since 1894 


Today's wartime urgency of getting jobs done and getting 
eoods through throws a burden on tires as well as on truckers. 
That is why so many trucks today roll on Kellys. For in 


peace and in war ... for the last 50 years . .. Kellys have proved 


they can take it. Now, when the armed forces have first call on tires, 
Kelly dependability is paying big dividends. Operators 

find when they take care of their Kellys, their 
Kellys take care of them. Kellys are tough! 


THE KELLY.SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 50 YEARS 
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LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


. BUY WAR BONDS 


| cause it hinged on prices paid for ! 
| Fishermen don’t work for hourly w 


| of time each boat is out depend on | 
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turns from corn and other fex 
@ To Meet Two-Year Needs—( 
planation is that since ocean | 
for the importation of compet 
ers has improved, the tonnag< 


produced in 1943 (100,000,000 
the tonnage to be grown under 
in 1944 will meet prospective 
ments for the next two years 

Production this season will be in + 
vicinities of Polo, Kirkland, Sh.)bo 
and Earlville in Illinois; Britt. [ag 
Grove, Hampton, and Grundy Cc iter 
lowa; New Richmond, Maplet 
Blooming Prairie in Minnesot,; an 


Cuba City, Darien, and Delo cst ‘. 
Wisconsin. 
@ May Stand Idle—lourteen | 


Plant Corp. mills will process the 194 
crops. The remainder of the 4 
scheduled for completion last yer at 
cost of $360,000 each may stat 


Fishermen Return 


Two-month strike on East 
| Coast settled by OPA’s promise 
| to clamp ceilings on retail fish 


| 
| 


| prices. First hauls next week 


Iresh fish at more moderate 
should begin to flow back into | 
Coast markets next week, now that t 
two-month strike of the A.F.L. At 
bishermen’s Union has been settle 
fishermen put out to sca Jan. 

the expectation of bringing in th 
hauls next week. 

e Discrimination Charged—l'rom \ 
21 until the strikers yielded to g 


ment and public pressures, fishin 
sels bobbed idly at the slips in Bi 
New Bedford, Mass., and New ) 


City while the 1,900 fishermen 
venting their wrath against OPA 
alleged discrimination in price cei 

As it turned out, the strikers fi 
bowed to terms offered them by OPA 
early in December—a_ four-point 
gram including reduction of retail 


prices. ‘The House Committee on \I 
chant Marine & Fisheries saved tli 
union’s face by starting an invest 


tion of the fish industry and fish 
regulations. 
@ Out of NWLB’s Hands—The di 


was in OPA’s jurisdiction rather 
the National War Labor Board’ 


they are paid on a_percentage-of+ 
catch basis. Usually they divide ( 
of the gross sales and pay for grub, oi! 
and a portion of the captain’s wag¢ 
There is no set figure for a ca 
The size of a haul as well as the le: 
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1 ie typical of what employers 
report about Honesty Engineer- 


ing. It keeps valued employees on 
your payroll by warding off tempta- 
tion and trouble. One Illinois con- 


cern, for example, reported that the 


number discharged for dishonesty 


dropped more than 80% in the first 


year in which this new idea in em- 
ployee relations was put to work. 


Especially during this critical man- 
power shortage, it’s a blow to any 
business, when trained and trusted 


employees are discovered to be dis- 
honest. Fidelity insurance can repay 
your financial loss. But it cannot re- 


pair the damage to organization mo- 
rale or make good your loss of ex- 


“it helps us keep employees 
by Keeping them honest!” 


HOME 


perienced, hard-to-replace personnel. 
But now—whether you have 10 em- 
ployees or 10,000—-the Personnel- 
Protection Plan of the U. S. F. & G. 
will help you reduce such manpower 
losses, by helping stop employee dis- 
honesty before it starts. This plan of 
Honesty Engineering helps reduce 
employee dishonesty in much the 
same way that safety engineering and 
fire prevention work have reduced 
accidents and cut fire losses for 
American business. 

Based on long experience in the bond- 
ing field, the U. S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you 
against financial loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


OFFICES: 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Report No. 3 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 


Personnel Relations 


undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that help keep good em- 
ployees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls 
and careless acts that often lead to 
employee dishonesty. 

Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to 
give you more information about how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan help 
you keep your employees by keeping 
them honest. Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities 

Agents Everywhere 


U.S EK «G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CoO. 


run of fish and the weather. Thus, the 
only way to set the fishermen’s pay is 
by the price of fish as it comes off the 
boats. Estimates of fishermen’s earn- 
ings for the past year vary widely—from 
$100 to $450 a week. 

@ Out of Control—Direct cause of the 
strike the fishermen’s contention 
that ceiling prices on fish as it left the 
boats were being enforced while retail 
prices were allowed to go sky-high. 

Now OPA has agreed to pass on to 

the public reductions in fish and_ sea- 
food prices in effect at the fishermen’s 
level by instituting a schedule of flat, 
nation-wide, cents-per-pound markups 
over net cost, for determination of re- 
tailers’ maximum fish prices. Winter 
prices on pollock, lemon sole, and scal- 
lops will be adjusted. In addition, a 
New England fisheries committee, com- 
posed of wholesalers, retailers, fisher- 
men, and boat owners, is being set up 
to discuss industry problems. 
@ Reductions Due—This move should 
mean sharp reductions of retail prices 
in most markets when the schedules 
take effect Jan. 27, and should bring 
about a return to approximately the 
1942 average. Under the new regula- 
tions, the markups will be applied 
much as the percentage markups are 
applied to groceries and vegetables, by 
a group classification of stores. 

Until now, OPA required that retail 
maximum prices were to be determined 
by application of the individual retail- 
er’s customary markup. OPA admitted 
that the system was not satisfactory; 


Was 


ARMORED TOW TRUCK 


Modified to mount a power winch and 
boom (above), a light tank becomes 
an effective retriever for towing in 
tanks that have been disabled. It is 


also able to function as a repair uni 
for it carries a crew of four tech 

and a full supply of tools and 
Built by Baldwin Locomotive WV or 
the unique retriever has a lifti 
pacity of about 30 tons. 


surveys showed that retail prices sky- 
rocketed even after imposition of con- 
trols at the producing and wholesale 
levels. 

@ “OPA Broke Faith’—The situation 
irked the fishermen because, they said, 
they were not being treated fairly. They 
charged that OPA broke faith with 
them. Last summer when they first 
threatened to strike, OPA promised 
that new and favorable dollar-and-cents 


Producers of copper in the United 
States, over the last few weeks, have 
had the first faint warnings that de- 
mand for the red metal will not al- 
ways continue insatiable. Stockpiling 
of imports by Metals Reserve Co., 
however, has prevented any uncer- 
tainty in the F woman market. 

Figures on the domestic copper sit- 
uation, available now for the first 
time since early in 1942, are some- 
thing less than totally enlightening 
because, as in the case of lead (BW— 
Jan.1°44,p100), statistics on imports 
and exports are largely lacking for 
security reasons. Salient facts for 
1943 are record U. S. production of 
refined copper at 1,206,871 tons, and 
deliveries (including foreign) of 
1,643,955 tons, also a record; com- 
parable 1942 figures were 1,135,708 
ind 1,635,236, respectively. 

Decreased use this month and last 
coincides with the much discussed 
cutback of the small arms ammuni- 


Now It Can Be Told: Copper 


tion program. However, the trade is 
confident of a fairly convincing re- 
covery during February. ‘The statis- 
tics for 1942 and 1943 (figures in 

tons) compare as follows: 
Month- 

Refined End 
Production Deliveries* Stock 
1942 
SR, Ses wens 90,01 130,467 81,371 
Feb. 81,724 107,016 77,329 
Mar. 89,552 110,462 79,537 
Apr. 10,67 106,101 83,789 
May 98,63 134,051 77,388 
June 11,49 140,577 62,410 
July 19,262 147,356 60,438 
Aug 17,103 143,843 62,908 
Sept 93,423 143,612 64,827 
Oct 19,672 157,272 63,770 
Nov 98,94 148,976 58.54¢ 
Dec 105,209 165,503 65,309 
1943 
Tan. 97,068 136,007 54,756 
Feb 98,203 132,459 $1,539 
Mar 105,172 146,488 66,189 
Apr 97,146 150,451 65,829 
May 99,103 137,739 58,899 
June 102,126 138,713 55,707 
July 105,589 129,631 $5,097 
Aug 100,07 147,135 53,726 
Sept 98,333 141,111 45,844 
Oct 97,274 129,212 47,148 
Nov 102,136 138,881 52,027 
Dec 104,644 116,128 51,843 
* Includes imported copper. 


prices would be established if the 
withdrew their strike threat. Largely 
through lack of coordination betwee 
Washington and New England OPA 


officials, the promise was not carried 
through, the nasedl said. 

Drawn into the rumpus were the 
War Food Administration, Coordina 


tor of Fisheries Harold L. Ickes, dis 
tributors, retailers, and boat 
whose business was paralyzed by the 
strike. The fish-consuming public wa 


Owne!l 


we met i ithe 


caught in the middle, deprived o 
1,000,000 Ib. of unrationed fish dai 
Settlement was effected last week BF 
soon after Economic Stabilization Di 
rector Fred M. Vinson told the fisher : 
men that the price concessions offered BF 
them were not only fair but final. a1 ; 
that their strike was a serious blow t ; 


the wartime food problem. 


WORKERS’ TIRES REPAIRED 


In order to keep as many worker 
cars as possible on the road, Bocing 
Aircraft Co., Seattle, has installed a tu 
station. 

The station handles ordinary 
work and offers employees free tu 
spection service. It is operated in 
nection with a tire recapping plant 

Service is arranged so an emp 
may leave his automobile at the st 
when he goes to work and call for 
the end of the shift. 

Assembly-line methods are used 
the station to speed service. Abou! 
cars a day can be handled. The tir 
tion and recapping plant are ope 
by a private rm under contract 
Boeing. 
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—this tiny 20 mm. explosive shell that 


American Industry makes by the millions 


No larger than a 5¢ pack of candy 
mints, these explosive midgets do a 
vital fighting job. 

Fired from anti-aircraft cannon 
they have sent many an Axis airman 
tumbling earthward. 

During inspection time, in their 
manufacture, two seconds a shell are 
saved by the transparency of a spe- 
cial Texaco cutting oil. This means 
a tremendous total of man hours 
saved in a day or a week. Other 
Texaco lubricants have been used 


to speed up cutting operations, 
to improve quality and cut down 
rejects and prevent lost machine 
time. 


To serve industry in meeting such 
production problems, stocks of 
Texaco products are maintained at 
more than 2300 wholesale supply 
points convenient to all parts of the 
U.S.A. In addition, the service of 
Texaco engineering specialists is 
available to insure maximum effi- 
ciency in their use. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


48 States 


HIGH 
PRESSURE 
GROUP. 


GETTING THINGS DONE 


High pressure, yes . . 


. because the shell drawing operations 
shown above require the controlled power of the 170 ton and 
285 ton Farquhar Hydraulic Presses. Yet these production 
presses are of comparatively low capacity in Farquhar’s range 
of 3 to 7200 tons. 

Whatever the job, from metal working to lamination, thou- 
sands of Farquhar Hydraulic Presses are getting things done 
better, faster and with less expense than ever before. To see 
how, write for Farquhar’s new Hydraulic Press Catalog. Make 
Farquhar your replacement center on the hydraulic front. 


@ HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


@ MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 


@ SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
1501 Duke St., York, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your new 48-page 
Hydraulic Press Catalog 


ng new peacetime uses 


‘Lumber Menaced} 


Lumbermen argue that } 
forests can take it, but fede,; 
officials fear wartime cu's be 
‘ill for the future. 


Whether war-speeded 
| dangers future U.S. lumber: 

a brisk argument going. | , 

claim the country can sustain 

cut of 30 billion board feet 
| out that the 1931-39 aver 

billion. Hence, they reason 

with the woods, even though | 

substantially exceeded 30 b 

feet ever since 1940. 
@ Shortage Feared—Lyle | 

hief of the U. S. Forest 

sure that today’s heavy loggi: 
breeding a future lum! 
or the country. His pred 
Pe lapp, was demoted by 
Roosevelt last spring for stir 
lumbermen with his prograi 
duce government regulation 
try activities which are ordi 
rogatives of management (B' 
6'43,p20 . 

Nothing daunted by lun 
traditional wrath at any hint of 
ment regulation, Watts rec 
| come out for public regulati 
estry practices in privately OV t 
ber. He contends that the nation’s for 
ests are already so depleted that 
saw-timber growth is far below the 
level required for a postwar 
of abundance. 

Whatever the long-term prospect, an 
acute lumber shortage is a present reab 
ity. 

@ Mills Can Be Manned—The industn 
could probably man all of its mill ma- 
chinery that is still in operating con 
tion after two war years. his w 
give a capacity somewhere betwee 
theoretical 42 billion and a realistic 4 
billion board feet. 

Enough standing timber exists to 
| keep the saws screeching at th 
for any conceivable duration of the 
war. Getting the logs cut and to the 
mills is the principal, and thus far i~ 
surmountable, obstacle to reaching thes 
astronomical figures. 

@ Could Use 45 Billion—Requi 
for 1944 are flexible, within limits. | 
Army and WPB agree that « 
end of the war in Europe w 


decrease the need. If a miracl« 
shower down 45 billion board f 


coula use everv stick for essent 


poses 
The industry holds that ad: 
tive actions on wage levels, m 


| 


rulings, prices, equipment a! 
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WEL out of HITLER ” 


. This Air Force ts a great outfit. 
We'll be flying over enemy territory 
von. . . and when we're bombing 
e ‘Heil’ out of Hitler, some of 
hose bombs will carry the Rustless 


° ” 
ngnature . « « 


So writes one of our former 
mployees who is now with our 
ichting forces. This letter is 
ypical of many we receive daily 
rom Rustless men on America’s 
r-flung battlefronts. 


We're proud of these boys. 
They aren't fighting to conquer 
the world; they are fighting to 
liberate those who are enslaved. 
They aren’t fighting for the glory 
of arms, but for the privileges of 
a free world where every person 
They 


are fighting for their birthright; 


may live decently and well. 


for the old America which offers 
freedom and equal opportunity; for 
the new America which promises 
security, employment and better 
living conditions for all. 

Our job today is the produc- 
tion of Stainless Steel for helping 


4 


RUSTLESS : 


Producing STAINLESS STEEL Exclustucly ail 
\Ws. 


VSTLESS IRON AND 


STEEL 


CORPORATION 


but at the 
time we, of Rustless, are thinking 


win the war, same 
and planning ahead for the day 
when our fighters come home 
We are developing new uses for 
Stainless Steel . . . new uses 
which will give American vision, 
enterprise and ingenuity full 
play in the new world of the 
future. When our resources are 
converted to peacetime pro- 
duction, we will need the effi- 
ciency and expert training of 
our men in the armed forces to 
meet the demands of an advanced 


industrial America. 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OO 


H FOR A 


TODAY WE FIS 


“ONLY YESTERDAY...WE WERE 
PACKING SALMON EGGS FOR BAIT 


says R. T. CARRUTHERS 
President BIOPRODUCTS, Ine. 


Astoria, Oregon 


“OREGON gave us unlimited opportunity”—says 
Mr. Carruthers, whose firm is one of the world’s 
largest producers of Vitamin-A. “At the mouth 
of the Columbia River and far out to sea abounds 
a vast expanse of ‘finny gold’, many varieties of 
fish which provide essential vitamins for war— 
and peace!” 

Once a trout-bait cannery, BIOPRODUCTS today ships tank 
cars of Vitamin-A concentrate worth up to $70,000 a car. This Oregon 
company can put into a single capsule 100,000 units of Vitamin-A 
— vitamin potency equal to a truckload of carrots! 

By pioneering in one Oregon resource, BIOPRODUCTS has 
opened new routes of westward expansion in varied fields—bio- 
chemistry, fertilizers, shark leather, to name a few. 

Oregon is rich in natural resources. Enterprising men—like thé 
builders of BLOPRODU CTS—now see beyond the horizon to a great 
new industrial empire—OREGON. 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPER OF THE WEST 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Business leaders planning postwar expansion will find Oregon’s plant 
sites, climate, people, power and raw materials in profitable combina- 
tion. In Oregon, commercial activity adjoins our natural resources 
which are spread over the state’s 100,000 square miles, That’s why 
The Oregonian is a state-wide newspaper, serving the whole area. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


and restrictions on lumber 
taken out of private hands th 
trol of loggers’ output. It a; 
with luck, we shall this 

WPB’s estimated 29-to-30-bi! 


| feet. Lumbermen add that, 
| needed badly enough, 40 bil 
| feet would be produced in 
| cause government rulings 


liberalized to make the great 
feasible. 

@Lean Year Ahead —Curta 
lumber use this year is cert 
more drastic than in any pr 
riod of the war, and all civilia: 


| bound to be pinched to the |i 


ended 1943 with about six bill 
fect in the combined stocks 
wholesale, and retail distribut 
represents a shrinkage of 4 
board feet from total estimat 
at the end of 1942, and 16 bil 


CUTS BOOST VALUE 

Years of experience, days of prepare 
tion, and tense moments are behind 
the single blow by which a $20, 


| year craftsman begins rough cutting 


the Liberator diamond (above). 
Famed as Venezuela’s largest, the 15> 
carat stone is being divided into three 
by a New York diamond merchiaut, 
Harry Winston, who values 
$200,000. As three ‘gems of 158 to 4 
carats, it will be worth $275,000 whien 
cutting is completed in eight months 
but will command much more 

tail levels, where jewelry sales ar 
running at the all-time record rat 
$800,000.000 a vear. 
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4]. [he most optimistic guess is 
ot this year we may get another | to 
‘AEs billion board feet out of stocks be- 

' e we scrape bottom. 
. Here is the situation in comparison 


, th recent years: 
Wl) (Billions of Board Feet) 


. +4 1941 1942 1943 1944 
\ »nsumption Estimates 
iter fons Box and crat- ; - = 
: Ng ..++-6 5.50 9.546 15.000 15.500 
Factory .. 4.12 4.242 4.084 3.936 
a { Civilian con- 
t t struction .. 22.77 17.230 11.030 9.492 | 
r Military  con- 
, struction (in- 
“ cluding lend- 
I lad cx>as 5.00 12.135 6.625 3.898 
I] IEE agentes bases 
; Total con- 
t sumption. 37.39 43.153 36.739 32.826 
Moduction .... 36.54 36.332 32.5* 29.4* 
Minports ....... 136 15 08 


Source: WPB Lumber & Lumber Products 
Division. 
* Estimated. 


Conglomeration of Industries—Think- 


g of lumber as a single industry leads | 
» confusion. Actually, it is a conglom- | 
ation of industries, each with typical | 
perators wholly unlike the others. At | 
ne extreme of size is the Vermont 
armer who annually reaps a few mature 
hite pines from the woodlot his great 
prandfather tended, or the peckerwood 
eget of the deep South who cuts a 
ew acres for cash to buy another small 
ract. In the Midsouth and increasingly 
lsewhere are well-capitalized outfits 
hat aim to cut no more trees than the 
orest’s growth, to sustain perpetual 
ogging. Biggest of all, major-league 
mutfits of the Pacific Northwest have | 
ight-figure investments in timberlands | 
and modern plants. 

Of 47,000 total sawmills, 1,000 pro- 
duce 60% of all U. S. lumber, while 
26,000 mills cutting less than a million 
board feet a year produce 15%. Per- 
haps 2,500,000 farmers get part of their 
income from their woodlots. 
¢ Manpower Needed—Normal employ- 
Sent in logging and woods product in- 
dustries is 460,000. High wages else- 
repare fi Where and the lack of draft deferment 
dehing [ea for woods workers pulled 100,000 out 
of the industry, eventually brought rec- 
ommendations from the War Man- 


ew 


AO 


uttns BS power Commission but little action. 
bove). J Barely two months ago it ruled that 
c 15> Re draft-deferred farmers would not sub- 
three ge ect. themselves to reclassification by 
ant shifting to off-season lumbering. Last 


| BB week, the heads of WPB, WMC, and | 
; War Food Administration jointly ap- | 


to 7 pealed through county war boards and 
vhen J county agents for farmers to spend the | 
nths ‘lack winter season logging either on 


their own or on others’ woodlands. 

F 6Next to manpower as an industry Te- 
tardant is scarcity of mechanical equip- 

te of ent. ‘T'rack-type tractors and bulldozers 
ire tight. In the South, the bottleneck is | 
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Easy to operate, 
it’s a whole 
crew of tireless 
roustabouts, 


HE big, bulky stuff you need to move, 

load, unload or stack —too heavy for 
men and outside the range of your in- 
stalled handling equipment: Roustabout 
Crane handles it quickly, easily. It's 
where you want it, when you want it, day 
or night, prevents delays—tackles 6-ton 
loads without a whimper. Wheels or 
crawler tracks, all tractor power, ball- 
bearing boom turntable, gears in oil, 
full swing boom—built for years of over- 
work—a highly profitable investment in 
fast action around war-busy factories, 
airports, railroads, docks and ware- 
houses. To keep things moving now, to 
cut post-war costs, write today for the 
complete Roustabout story. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
600 Newman Street « Mansfield, Ohio 


ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


By Hughes-Keenan 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT ... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY oO; Lire 


Somewhere under this blanket of snow, there’s a highway ... a 
vital artery of commerce serving rich farm lands and important 
industrial areas. 

In a few moments, truck-driven snowplows and sand spreaders 
will prepare the way for scores of other trucks to follow . . . trucks 
carrying milk and munitions, cattle and cannon, farm and factory 


products of every description ... trucks that must get through 


regardless of the weather. 


Multiply this picture a thousandfold and you’ll get some idea of ; 

the huge job performed by highway maintenance trucks on almost eid ert eer ae eh 

any winter day. And snow removal is only a small part of the story. ‘‘Automotive Transportation is ae Mears - 
ne _ -—9 y ee oe sential to the winning of the War. Goods must 

Throughout the country, 170,000 to 200,000 trucks are regularly reach their destinations and workers must cet to 


engaged in road maintenance, construction and repair .. . in order reef mec . «on time.”’ Join the U.S. Truck 
————~ O00 OX in i : cy es onservation Corps and 
that the rest of our 4,000,000 trucks can continue to help America keep your trucks in 


out-produce and out-transport the Axis on the home front. best possible condition. 
Your GMC dealer is 


pledged to help you. 


errr, ss. invest IN VICTORY... BUY MORE wap BONDS a a 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 


trucks. which will be unobtainable until 

next month; in the West, tires. Pros- 
ts are none too easy, since loggers 

require the same types of heavy-duty 
uipment as the Army. 

e Ceilings Protested—Many lumbermen 

scream that OPA price ceilings are too 

low to live on, point to 9,000 inactive 


mills. When the Patman small busi- 


ness committee held hearings around | 
the country a few months ago, mill men | 


flocked to testify that they are being 
starved. 


OPA approves many an upward price | 
adjustment to correct specific difficulties, | 


such as boosting oak and pecan flooring 
24% and 21%. But it holds the line 
stubbornly against more basic requests, 


such as $5 per thousand board feet for | 


Southern pine. Unofficial position of 
WPB is that the lumber price structure 
is generally satisfactory except in New 
England and the South. In these areas, 
labor shortage, labor inefficiency, in- 
creased hauling costs, and soaring price 
of stumpage squeeze small operators. 


e Penalized by Tax Law—Present in- | 


come tax rates influence timber owners 
not to sell their stumpage. Also, the 
tax law penalizes a long-time owner of 
timberland. If he logs the tract him- 
self, his increment from growth of trees 
is treated as current profit rather than 
as a capital gain, which is its status if 
he sells the land. The Senate last week 
passed a bill to correct this situation, 
and favorable action by the House is 
expected soon. 

Even state governments are pitching 
in to increase the output of lumber for 
war. Wisconsin, for example, has 
opened to selective cutting large tracts 
of state-owned timberland which other- 
wise might have been reserved for a few 
more years. 

Among Washington efforts, WPB is 

financing the U. S. Forest Service in the 
timber production war project. Its 
function is to help small operators and 
distributors east of the Great Plains 
in finding equipment, repairs, labor, 
and markets. 
* Policy Committee Credited—The Log 
& Lumber Policy Committee is a non- 
administrative body which operates 
silently but gets credit from well-posted 
lumbermen for untying many a knotty 
situation that was hampering produc- 
tion. This board is composed of high- 
level representatives of WPB, USFS, 
WMC, OPA, National War Labor 
Board, Smaller War Plants Corp., and 
Central Procuring Agency, which buys 
all military lumber as well as much for 
hard-pressed war contractors and for 
lend-lease. The policy committee talks 
candidly, then turns over to the mem- 
bers concerned the task of going back 
to their parent agencies for action that 
will correct the troubles. 
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... analyzed YOU man-hours lately? 
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Man-hour savings, shown in this chart,* are only a small per- 
centage of the numerous cases wherein the sturdy .. . speedy 
- ++ economical BUDA “Chore Boy” is outperforming manual 
labor and heavier, more costly trucks on all kinds of material 
handling jobs. Write or wire for bulletin. 

truck of a thousand uses 


the ‘Chore Boy’ 


e Low First Cost 
@ Low Operating Cost 
e Low Maintenance Cost 


* Write for further data. 


HARVEY [Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Diesel & Gasoline Engines © Lifting Jacks © Railroad Equipment 


, 


“THE LARGEST 


IN THE NORTHWEST” 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1943 


RESOURCES 
Totals 


Cash and Due from Banks . $123,105,076.80 


United States Government Securities 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 273,440,181.29 


State, Municipal and Other 
Public Securities . 


21,607,766.78 

1,540,022.76 $419,393.047.63 

84,249,151.72 
390,000.00 

2,001,917.44 

a a 1,015,152,78 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans and Discounts 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 


Interest Earned Not Received 


Customers’ Liability Under Letters 
of Credit and Acceptance 


TOTAL 


‘ 7,784,202.14 
. $514,833,471.11 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock - « « « « »« $ 8,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 8,289,042.04 
Reserves for Contingencies 2.615,123.83 § 18,904,165.87 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 1,627.994.67 
Discount Collected Not Earned 125,586.20 


Letters of Credit and Acceptance . ° 7,784,202.14 
486,391,522.23 


. $514,833,47L.11 


Deposits 


eo!) ee ae ee ae oe a ee 


34 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington 


Member Federal Reserve 


Member Federal Deposit 
System 


Insurance Corp. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


OF MANY EXCELLENT BANKS | 


— 
MORE CHEMICAL WOOD 


‘NEEDED 


FOLLOWING PRICES BEING PAI 
GREEN HARDWOOD SLABS & EDGINGS 
GREEN POPPLE 4’-8°LG. 3°.6" DIA. 


GREEN HARDWOOD BODYWOOD O8 LIMBS 
¥-BLG, 3°-6” DIAMETER 
#181LG.7°S UP DIAMETER 


ALL PRICES F.0.8. CARS OR DELIVERED AT PLs- + 
BY TRUCK } 

| 

| 


TELEPHONE OR WRITE 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Squeezed by raw material shorta 
the chemical wood industry i 
ing the public’s aid via newsp 
vertising that offers high price: 


Wood Mesded 


Distillation industry offer; 


highest prices in two years for 
wood; manpower shortage also 
is pressing problem. 


The hardwood distillation industry i 

northern Michigan and Wisconsin : 
confronted with two pressing problem 
—a manpower shortage and the need for 
chemical wood. 
e Prisoners at Work—Partial solution of 
the first problem is being arranged 
through the War Manpower Commi 
sion by placing 1,250 German war 
prisoners at work producing pulpwood 
and chemical wood in the Upper Penin 
sula area. 

Large display advertisements in news- 
papers are being used by the industry in 


an effort to buy more chemical wood; 
higher prices are offered and some plants 
are paying rail freight charges, as well a 


| buying at greater distances. Green hard 
| wood bodywood or limbs (4 ft. to § ft 


5 


long, 3 in. to 6 in. in diameter) no 
bring $3.20 a ton, highest in two year 
e Good Use for Culls—Chemical wi 
is largely the byproduct of logging and 
sawmill operations. In the early year 
of lumbering, only the best portions ot 
the perfect trees were taken for sawing 
into lumber, the rest being abandoned 
Development of the distillation indu 
trv, however, afforded a use for cull 
trees, limbs, tops, stumps, and thin- 
nings, not marketable as timber or pulp- 
wood. In recent years, sawmill wastes 
such as slabs and edgings, have been 
utilized as chemical wood, competing in 
some communities with the fuel wood 
market. 

In view of the critical labor shortage 
and because the margin of profit is 
small, many of the regular woods opera- 
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What wonders do you see in store for the 


Television? Air conditioning? Automatic 
kitchens? Electronic devices to make heating, 
lighting, cleaning —in fact, homekeeping — 
far easier than ever before? Yes, but hold on 
a second... 


Something else has got to precede them all! 
Electrical wiring — better wiring — adequate 
wiring. Without it no home or plant or busi- 
ness can begin to utilize all the coming elec- 


trical possibilities. And now is the time to 
plan for it—in advance. 

Wiring has to come first—then why not put 
it in the forefront of your postwar thinking? 
Talk to the power engineer of your local util- 
ity, your electrical contractor, and get their 
ideas. 

Remember... wnwired planning will cost 
you a whole lot more than planned wiring! 


442°:8 


“ae 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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TO MAKE ONE 


= 


ONE LITTLE PUFF to set your cigarette in action. But how much air to bring 
that cigarette from the tobacco fields to your lips —with all the flavor and 
freshness for which you selected it? One leading maker tells us a pack 
of 20 cigarettes weighs just under one ounce and that 40 cubic feet of 
Sturtevant-controlled indoor air are required to manufacture them. Or 
stated another way, 46 times its own weight of “air at work” to make each 
cigarette. Let’s see how it works out... 


1, TOBACCO LEAF from the field goes into 
storage buildings where moisture-laden air 
hastens aging and fermentation, improves qual- 
ity Then, more “air at work’’—alternately heat- 
ing, moistening and cooling—prepares it for the 
stripping operation, after which an air blast 
system conveya it gently, economically to the 
blending department 


2. NOW COMES STORING and aging in 
rooms where air conditioning assures thorough 
blending of the seasoning juices. Again, in rooms 
where the leaf is cut, air conditioning keeps the 
tobacco soft and pliable so that the machines 
will not break and tear it. 


3. NEXT, another treatment of “air at work” 
that prepares it for the cigarette-filling opera- 
tion. Here, air in the room is precision con- 
trolled—to assure the right amount of tobacco 
being fed into each cigarette—to eliminate delays 
due to machine adjustment 


4. FINALLY, packaging machines select 20 
finished cigarettes, wrap and seal them in the 
package and affix the government stamp—all in 
one operatien. Again air conditioning assures 
flawless operation of the precision machines— 
and factory freshness when you tear open the 


USE OF “AIR AT WORK” in producing more than 200 billion cigarettes a year 
may give you an idea for after Victory, when engineered air...to air condi- 
tion, ventilate, heat, convey, control dust and fumes or burn fuel more eco- 


nomically...will make the difference 
between profit and loss for many a 
plant. Sturtevant is ready to work 
with you or your post-war planning 
committee to start solving these 
“engineered air” problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park , Boston 36, Mass. 


Sturfevan 
vant | 
Lf hs Tou WA 


tors are not tempted by chemic 
contracts. 
© Important to War—Chemical | 
converted through distillation int 
coal, acetic acid, methanol, or 
cohol, all important in war prod 
Charcoal is widely used in win 
heating railway cars carrying veg: 
fruits, and other perishable foods 
important metallurgical uses, 
smelting of iron and copper, casel 
ing and other heat treatments, a: 
hardening of armor plate. Some 
gas-type heat treatments, now partia 
replacing metallurgical practices, ¢ 
charcoal as a fuel in the gas genera 
Also, charcoal is a raw material 
manufacture of certain chemicals 
as bisulfide and carbon tetrachlori 
a special form called activated charco 
it finds considerable use as a water | 
fying agent and for decolorizing and 
deodorizing purposes. It is used 1 
manufacture of such war suppli 
black powder, flares, signals, rocket 
photoflash bulbs. Activated charco 


BARGAIN FOR BOTH 


Arnold S. Kirkeby matches smiles with 
Lt. Col. W. G. Hoar as he pays off the 
Army for Chicago’s Stevens Hotel. I is 
$4,951,000 check (above) completes 
Kirkeby’s $5,251,000 payment for the 
world’s largest hostelry (2,795 rooms). 
Both the hotel chain operator and the 
Army are getting a bargain (BW —Sep 
18°43,p32). Kirkeby thus acquires the 
Stevens at a fraction of its $26,000,000 
cost. And although the Army paid 
$6,000,000 for the hotel, the difference 
between that and Kirkeby’s bid is not 
loss. New facilities would have cost 
vastly more; even rental would have 
amounted to $930,000 for the 13 
months of the Army’s occupation. 
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The steel teeth of gears transmit the power of 
American industry—power that means Victory— 


power that will mean a greater America when 
this war is won. 


At Hendy, banks of gear hobbers, the precise 
powerful machines that cut gears, are working 
night and day unceasingly, fashioning the gears 
for mighty marine power plants. 

Now all Hendy gear production is for the com- 
plex reduction gears that transmit the power of 


\) 


pene 


Hendy turbines to the drive shafts of C-1 and C-3 
merchant men and Victory ships. 


Soon these hobbers at Hendy will be cutting gears 
for mines, gears for mills, gears for factories, the gears 
that put‘‘teeth” in the power of American industry. 


With equal skill, the combined Hendy Divisions 
are producing mechanical, hydraulic, and electri- 
cal power equipment, including steam turbines 
and Diesel engines, Pomona and Westco pumps, 
Crocker-Wheeler motors and generators. 


JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION 


JOSHUA 


> bs 
SUNNYVALE, 


MOTORS & GENERATORS 
CROCKER - WHEELER 


DIVISION 


TURBINE UNITS 
POMONA PUMP 
DIVISION 


HENDY IRON WORKS 


CALIFORNIA 


CV ae, : cB, 
STEAM TURBINES, DIESELS 


JOSHUA HENDY 
DIVISION 


PUMP UNITS 
WESTCO PUMP 
DIVISION 
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seaport .. . Wide World Photo. 
With the skill and 
Goliath, multi-ton war “packages” are unloaded with ease 
from cargo ships. Strong wire cable supports the load as it 
herculean war tasks performed by products made from wire. 
But while our industrial wire production is today devoted chiefly to 
ahead. New, improved techniques and vastly increased facilities will 
help materially in meeting the tremendous pent-up civilian demand 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Special Analysis Wire 
= for All Industrial 


Unloading a Liberty ship at an English 
strength of a modern 
is swung safely by crane from ship to shore .. . one of many 
war necessities, we are preparing for the postwar market that lies 
as soon as Victory is here. 
>\ i 
Uses 


Put idle SCRAP to 
work ... help speed 
Victory! 


Modern Goliath at Work... 


also the absorbing agent in ¢ 
@ Used in Plastics—Acetic acid js , 
tial in the making of certai 
which are now used to replac« 
metals. This acid and its deri, 
also employed in making ray 
transparent wrapping material: 
and lacquer. Up to 1930, destr: 
tillation of hardwoods was t! 
source of acetic acid, but since ¢! 
manufacture by synthesis and f 
tion has developed so rapidly | 
than 15% of the entire production ; 
comes from wood distillation pint 
e Its Use Expands—Methanol is useq ; 
peacetime principally as an indus; 
solvent, as a denaturing agent for eth 
alcohol, and as an antifreeze for auton. 
bile cooling systems. Because of the i 
creased demand for solvents, particular 
in manufacture of ‘explosives, consump 
tion of methanol has expanded. In ». 
cent years, synthetics also have invade} 
the methanol field. 

Other wood chemical products jp. 

clude creosote, wood oil, and insulatiz: 
pitch, but they are only a minor facto: 
in the industry. 
@ Down to Four Now—About half o 
the total facilities of the hardwood di. 
tillation industry are in the Lake states- 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The industn 
had its peak during the last war, when 
60% of the total production of distill. 
tions products was from Lake state; 
plants. In 1924, there were 16 plants, 
but in 1942, only six. The number i 
now reduced to four. 


FEED GRAINS DWINDLE 


Fresh from the feedbox came the fig. 
ures used early this week by War Food 
Administration’s feed. expert, “W. C 
Berger, in a speech at Minneapolis. Of 
the 1943-44 total supply of corn, oats, 
and barley—the three principal feed 
grains—56, 300,000 tons, or 44% of the 
total supply for the marketing year, dis- 
appeared by Jan. 1, 1944. Last year it 
was 52,500,000 tons, or 38%. 

On Jan. 1, 1944, there were 72,600, 
000 tons of these grains in stocks includ- 
ing farm, government, and commercial, 
against 85,900,000 tons a year earlier, 
and the 1938-42 average of 72,100,000. 
Preliminary estimate, probably on the 
low side, placed 175,000,000 grain-con- 
suming animal units on farms on Jan. |, 
1944, compared with 159,000,000 a year 
before. The supply of the three grains 
on Jan. 1 this year equaled 0.41 tons per 
grain-consuming animal unit; last year 
this figure stood at 0.54 tons. 
Government _ statisticians estimate 
that 340,000,000 bu.-of wheat for feed 
disappeared last July through Decem- 
ber. They see the outside possibilits 
of 185,000,000 bu. available January 
through June. 
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gears reveals that in the 12 years, 1929- 
1941, the nation’s output per man-hour 
increased 34%. The rate is 2Y¥,% per year com- 
pounded. And there is ample evidence accumu- 
lating that the rate will advance to at least 4%. 
War — the supreme national productive effort 
it calls for — accelerates man-hour output. Im- 
proved production techniques — developed in war — carry over 
into peacetime; the pent-up buying power released after Victory 
will tremendously stimulate production. 

Thus manufacturers who intend to keep step with a high level of 
national prosperity — the volume production which means more 
goods far more people at lowest cost, and security of jobs and 
wages for the greatest. number of workers — must strive to in- 
crease their output per man-hour 50% every 10 years. 


To put it another way, American industry sets a definite national 
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— industrial PAR for man-hour output or production — 4% com- 
-rcial pounded per year rate of increase. The management of your com- 
srlier pany can determine its own competitive standing in terms of its 
000, ability to make or break this PAR. 
n the Every industrial executive knows the key importance of machine 
-COn- tools in reaching production goals. Machine tools were basic to 
in. I, the phenomenal achievement of the American aircraft industry in 
year attaining and surpassing the 60,000 plane quota set at the beginning 
rains of the war. The majority of the war industries — all machine tool 
$ per users — were able to produce at a rate far in advance of the time- 
tana tables set for them. 
nate Manufacturing for peacetime markets is as much of a chal- 
feed lenge as manufacturing for war. To make better products 
cm- — faster — at lower cost — will call for the newest and 
ility finest. machine tools — essential implements of produc- 
lary tion efficiency and the increased output that means security 

of jobs and wages. 
944 Back the attack BUY MORE BONDS [Ef 


increased output per man-hour every 10 years 


“Will your production make this National " Tadustrial Rr? 


% Production methods — developed in wartime 


—increase man-hour output; pent-up buying 
power — released in peacetime — demands 
increased production. 


%* The rate of 21/,% increase per year output 


per man-hour, established by a 12 year record 
of industrial production, can be expected to 
reach at least 4% per year — compounded. 


% Manufacturers must set a goal of 50% in- 


creased output per man-hour every 10 years 
— to maintain a high level of national pros- 
perity and achieve its benefits in terms of 
security of jobs and wages for the greatest 
number of workers and the volume production 
of more goods for more people at lowest cost. 


%* Machine tools — the most modern, most effi- 


cient — are recognized as the most effective 
implements of mass production and increased 
ou at lowest cost — but only continual 
replacements with the newest and finest ma- 
chine tools assures full productive capacity. 
Such replacements yearly should be equal to 
10% of the total machine tool investment — 
in keeping with increased output. 


% The cost of machine tools is insignificant in 


terms of their productive power . . . from 
1927 to 1937, according to census reports, 
American manufacturers had only a total of 
about 2% invested yearly in machine tools in 
ratio to a total volume of 9 billion dollars’ 
worth of production annually. 


tt Industrial Par — the constantly increasing 


output per man-hour equal to approximately 
50% every 10 years. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14 WISCONSIN 


Chloaukee Clttackine “Toole 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Increased Civilian Goods 


To take care of the anticipated 1944 in- 
crease in babies, prewar model baby car- 
riages, strollers, walkers, and pushcarts will 
reappear on the market in about six weeks 
as a result of the revocation of Order L-152, 
which limited the amount of metal allowed 
per carriage; this does not mean unrestricted 
production, since quarterly allotments will 
still be made under Controlled Materials 
Plan. WPB has announced that 
makers of jewelry may now use approxi- 
mately 50% more gold and palladium than 
they were allowed for the period Jul. 1, 
1943—Jan. 15, 1944. .../ About 57,000 
Ib. of canned boned chicken and nearly 
10,000 Ib. of canned boned turkey will be 
offered for sale by Food Distribution Admin- 
istration from the supply left after meeting 
overseas requirements. . Three items— 
drip coffee makers, teakettles, and combi- 
nets, in specified sizes, are added to the list 
that may be made by manufacturers of 
household, cooking, and hospital enameled 
ware, by Limitation Order L-30-b, as 
amended; over-all production, however, will 
remain substantially the same as before. . . . 
Sanitary napkin vending machines may be 
produced in 1944 at the rate of 75% of pro- 
duction in the year that ended June 30, 
1941, instead of at 25% of the base year 
output, as a result of an amendment to 
Order L-27. 


Relaxation of Priorities 


All restrictions on the purchase of idle 
and excess general steel products by dis- 
tributors are removed by an amendment to 
General Preference Order M-21-b-1, to find 
markets for idle stocks that are beginning to 
accumulate. Revocation of Order L- 
128 permits the use of prewar quantities of 
chromium and nickel in automotive intake 
and exhaust valves for civilian use. , 
Specifications for the manufacture of com- 
mercial and industrial coil and tube as- 
semblies for refrigeration condensers or 
coolers have been altered to permit greatly 
increased use of copper and aluminum strip 
and tubing under amendments to Schedules 
III and IV of Order L-126. ‘ Amend- 
ment to Schedule VII of Simplification Or- 
der L-157 permits the manufacture of two 
additional types of wheelbarrows, to be used 
in coal delivery and coke handling. .. . 
Order L-250, as amended, relieves manu- 
facturers of electric motor controllers from 
the technicality of obtaining an AA-5 or 
higher priority before starting production on 
these units, though the rating must be ob- 
tained before acceptance or delivery of the 
completed controllers. OPA is given 
discretion to pass on applications for the 
opening of new business establishments in 
which rationed foods are used; formerly, 
OPA had no choice but to deny any such 
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applications if they failed to pass certain 
exacting tests. (Amendment 99, Ration Or- 
der 16.) 


Coke 


Existing government controls over retail 
distribution of anthracite and bituminous 
coal will be extended immediately to cover 
the domestic use of coke, Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator for War Harold L. Ickes has an- 
nounced. Temporary controls at the dealer 
level will be effective until the end of the 
present coal year (March 31). In the new 
coal year, the solid fuels program will cover 
anthracite and bituminous coal and coke on 
an integrated basis. 


Shoes 


To meet requirements for more and better 
grades of children’s shoes, WPB_ permits 
manufacturers of misses’ and children’s shoes 
to concentrate production—within _ their 
quotas—on any established line or lines of 
such footwear. A manufacturer whose total 
production during any six months is less than 
$250,000 (by wholesale value) is exempt 
from production limitation by price lines. 
Formerly, the exemption applied to manu 
facturers of less than 24,000 pairs of shoes. 
(Order M-217, as amended.) 

Several minor changes in procedure under 


shoe rationing are made by a 
amendment affecting purchases b: 
of allied forces; institutions that s 
students or residents with shoes; 1 
invoicing infants’ rationed and n 
Shoes; the recent release of gym 

shoes from rationing. (Amendme1 
tion Order 17.) 


Newsprint Tonnage 


“Leap Year Day’—Feb. 29 
the country’s newspapers with a f 
of 1.2% in addition to the regu 
tions under Order L-240. Newsprint 
quotas for the first quarter of 1944 
on quotas for the first quarter of | 
1941 wasn’t Leap Year. How to m 
requirements for the extra day is : 
confronting WPB’s Printing & | 
Division. Director Arthur R. Trea: 
that a plan to cope with the proble: 
announced shortly and has asked n« 
not to file appeals for additional pay 
all dailies are affected alike. 


Rubber 


The Office of the Rubber Director ha 
announced publication of a revision of th 
basic rubber regulations, including al! rub} 
directives and amendments still in effect, ; 
well as some new provisions. The latter de 
mainly with the program to convert fro: 
crude to synthetic rubber. Following 
some of the provisions: that combat ti: 
converted from 30% to as high as 95 
thetic rubber, though the larger siz 
continue to be made of raw rubber 
specified inner tubes for large trucks be mad 
of 64% crude rubber, instead of 80 
formerly; that, for all airplane tires except 


LONG-RANGE MUSTANG 


Aerial surprise of the year for Hitler & 
Co. has been the appearance—deep 
inside Germany—of fighter plane es- 
corts for bombing squadrons. Most of 
the escorts have been P-51Bs (above) 


> 
/ 


an improved version of North Ameri 
can’s original Mustang pursuit plan 
Equipped with disposable fuel tanks, 
and sacrificing the nose gun to ligliten 
the ship, the new Mustang is credited 
with 800-mile round trip flights—un- 
heard of for fighters. 
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From New England to New Zealand 
... Greer Goaters 


Slag Of Ve Job cause the Coater duplicates the process of hand-dipping 


—actually improving upon it because of the automatic, 


precision control of the chocolate temperature. At the 
same time, the Greer Coater increases speed of produc- 
tion many times over and maintains perfect uniformity. 
Nourishing chocolate-coated candy and cookies are Right now, Greer is working night and day to turn 
“in the Service” the world over, building energy for the out more and more ammunition hoists and other vital 
Yanks and their Allies. Much of this chocolate-coated war goods for the U.S. Navy. But after the War, we 
food that fights for freedom is the product of Greer shall be building even better Coaters for the confec 
Streamlined Coaters. Throughout the United States, in tionery and bakery trades. Write today for your im- 
the British Isles, Canada, South Africa, Australia, New portant free copy of Booklet W-1 explaining the 
Zealand, and Sweden, these Coaters stay on the job — unique features of the Greer Streamlined Coater. 
in war time as in peace — with amazing dependability. J. W. Greer Company, 
The “gloss” of chocolate products coated by this 119 Windsor Street, 
Greer machine is unrivaled. This is possible only be- Cambridge 39, Mass. 


| beaching gear tires, fighter tire 
| tires, 100% synthetic treads 
Enough rayon tire cord is avail 
its use in city bus and interci 
| heretofore, such tires had to 
| cotton cord. Other items affect 
| gloves, milking equipment, ela 
| and proofing compounds. ‘T! 
| fecting Rubber Reserve’s cont 
| rubber has been canceled sin 
| stockpile of scrap is now on ha 
| Order R-1, and Appendixes. ) 


| Tires and Tubes 


|  Industrial-type tires of speci! 
| use primarily on industrial eq 
| ration free when bought for 
| use. When bought for small 
| and farm implements, they rem 
| tioning controls. Tubes for use 

free tires are also exempted fr 


(Amendment 66, Ration Order |-4 


| 
| Used Aircraft 


Sales, transfers, and rentals of 
“link trainers” (used for ground 
in instrument flying) and of si: ney 
light aircraft of 500 hp. or less, for y 
price ceilings were recently set (BW —]x 
44,78), are subject to no government 
strictions except price control. Record 
sales of used planes are now required on 
| be filed with Civil Aeronautics Admit 
tion. (Revocation of Order L-262 


| Commercial Motor Vehicles 
Tools as well as arms go into battle. For troops | 
| 
} 


In order to obtain gasoline 

| commercial motor vehicles, purchasers oft 

vehicles must present to their local war pr 

and rationing boards two certificat: 

| seller of the vehicle. One certificat 

| the seller’s surrender, to either the | 

; | the district Office of Defense ‘I 

carried or stowed, this saw can be assembled | tion, of all outstanding gasoline rat 
for the vehicle in question; the other 

| seller’s tire inspection record. Dealer 

in seconds, be put to work doing an aston- | secure from their local boards re 

When disassembled, the Disston | unused rations for each new or us 


Folding Chain Saw becomes this | that they were holding for resalc 


in the spearhead of attack who must clear the 
way for motorized advance, Disston builds 


this Folding Chain Saw. 


Folding into a compact unit that can be easily 
in a jiffy—slung about a tree in a trice—and, 


ishingly fast and able job of felling. . . . Is it 

c thé i ies around the ag 
any wonder that the Allied Armie arc compact, conveniently carriedunit. | close of business on Dec. 31, 1 
world use the Disston Folding Chain Saw— | 


and one of America’s largest builders of mech- | Metals 


anized war machines includes it as standard | Because of the satisfactory suppl: 
equipment ? | ae the order has been revoke 
placed restrictions on the distribut 
and use of hard-facing materials {hard 
| is a kind of fusion welding that covers 1 
| with an alloy coating harder and more \ 
ment is a century-old history of | resistant than the base metal 
| materials are alloys containing cobalt 
| mium, tungsten, nickel, molybdenum, \ 


; 
can build special wartime tools . | dium, and secondary aluminum. 


like this with such success be- tion of Order L-223.) 


cause of a background of quality Conserve Man-Minutes and help win the war Magnesium 


Back of the remarkable effectiveness of this 


ingenious piece of military equip- 


superior saw making. Disston 


craftsmanship, long and earnestly devoted to eae, . 
In a simplifying action, WPB 
foundries to use any magnesium s 
by tl | - 
For information about such standard Disston erated by themselves or any casting 
; factured by them and rejected OF spol 
tools as wood and metal cutting saws, files, | someone else, without prior appro 


e ° ° | | 
hack saw blades, tool bits and machine knives, WPB; they are no longer require: 
such castings to a producer or appro‘ 


making better standard tools. 


write Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 128 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. | 50 Business Week @ January 22, 19 


Partial List of Fabrics Distributed by Wellington Sears Company: 


INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 
SHEETINGS 
OSNABURGS 
FLAT DUCKS 
Single Filling Duck 
Double Filling Duck 
Enameling Duck 


Wagon Cover Duck 
Gem Duck 


HOSE AND BELTING DUCK 


Hose Duck 
Belting Duck 


 SPECSAL DUCKS 


Chafer Fabrics 
Plastic Duck 
Bootleg Duck 

Filter Ducks 
Hydraulic Press Duck 


In this period when the practical prob- 
lems of peace-time are being con- 
sidered, there will be many experi- 
ments and trials of new methods and 
processes. 

Representing eighteen textile mills, 
making over 25,000 different fabrics, 
we shall be in position to work with 
many industries and service organiza- 
tions to develop and provide fabrics 
suited to specific purposes. We list 
above some of the classifications of 
fabrics we cover. We also list at right 
a few of the industries to whom we can 
offer the exceptional engineering and 
production facilities that have main- 
tained our position as World's lead- 
ing distributors of Industrial Fabrics. 

Some standard fabrics are distrib- 
uted through well-established jobbers 
in various fields, who are in position 
to render a valuable service. We shall 
be glad to refer you to them whenever 
we find your needs can be well served 
with standard fabrics. 


ARMY TYPE DUCKS 
U.S. Army Duck 
Shelter Tent Duck 
Shoe Duck 
Laundry Army Duck 
Pottery Duck 

NUMBERED DUCK 
Naught and Biscuit Duck 
Narrow Duck 
Sail Duck 
Wide Duck 
Harvester Duck 
Apron Duck 

WATERPROOF DUCKS 

TWILLS 

BROKEN TWILLS 

SATEENS 


‘DRILLS 


Industries 
ABRASIVES 
AERONAUTICAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 
BAG 
BOOKBINDING 
CHEMICAL 
CONVERTERS 
GARMENT MFRS. 

Sport Clothing 

Uniforms 

Work Clothing 
LAUNDRIES 


PRESS CLOTH 
FILTER TWILL 
CHAIN CLOTH 


GARMENT FABRICS 


Cotton Suitings 


Rayon Suitings 


LAUNDRY NETS AND 


ROLL COVER FABRICS 
“VINYON” FILTER FABRICS 
TOWELS AND TOWELING 


FINE FABRICS 


Aeronautical Fabrics 
Typewriter Ribbon Fabrics 


Raincoat Fabrics 

Sport Fabrics 

Shirtings 

Uniform Fabrics 
Converted Twills, Drills, 


Jeans and Gabardines 


Fine Yarn Specialties 


Lawns 

Poplins 

Rayons 

Rayon Mixtures 
Marquisettes 
Ninons 


We Serve 

LINEN SUPPLY 

MARINE 

MINING 

PETROLEUM 

PLASTICS 

PYROXLIN 
COATING 

RUBBER 

SHOE 

SUGAR 

TENT AND AWNING 


We invite your inquiries and offer 
our services in connection with any 
development requiring textiles. 


it is a cause for gratification to us that ten 
of the mills we represent have been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E”’. 


SHAWMUT MILL e LANETT MILL e LANG- 
DALE MILL e EQUINOX 
MILLS e FAIRFAX MILL e RIVERDALE MILL 
THE DIXIE COTTON MILLS e PIEDMONT 
COTTON MILLS e PALMETTO COTTON MILLS 


MILL e BROOKSIDE 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Bleached Ducks 
Clothing Ducks 
Flannels 
Suedes 


Work Clothing Fabrics 


Handbook of 
Industrial Fabrics 


We published the Handbook of Indus- 
trial Fabrics —first edition—in 1934. 
Engineers, purchasing agents and stu- 
dents throughout the world found it so 
valuable that a 2nd edition was pub- 
lished in 1938 and the 3rd in 1941. To 
men working with Indus- 

trial Fabrics, this 
handbook may be 
of tremendous 
value. Copies 
are available 
through us. 


HANDBOOK 
F 


INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 


THIRD EDITION 


WELLINGTON SEAAS CO 


NEW voRa 


; 
; 


The price is $2.00 in the U. S. and 
$2.25 elsewhere. 


/There are some 


jobs 


plastics cant fill 


A plastic frying pan would be light... 
easy to handle...easy to clean. It 
would also be a sleek and colorful addi- 
tion to the postwar kitchen. 


But once you tried to fry your breakfast 
bacon in a plastic frying pan—you’d 
never buy another. 

In fact, the chances are you would look 
with suspicion on any plastics products 
for some time to come... which ex- 
plains Monsanto’s frankly selfish reasons 
for pointing out the limitations as wellas 
the many virtues of plastics. 


Plastics are bright and colorful, appeal- 
ing to the eye and warmly pleasant to 
touch. They are light in weight, yet 
surprisingly strong. When combined with 
other materials, such as paper, cloth, 
wood and even glass they add many 
useful properties. They can often be 
formed into intricate and complicated 
shapes at substantial savings in produc- 
tion time and cost. They are resistant 
to chemicals and to atmospheric attack. 
They are amazingly versatile, doubling 


* * * 


The Broad and Versatile 
Family of Monsanto Plastics 


(Trade nomes desig s 
f ormulations of these basic plastic materials ) 


LUSTRON (polystyrene) « SAFLEX (vinyl acetal) 
NITRON (cellulose nitrate) « FIBESTOS (cellulose 
acetate)* OPALON (castphenolicr esin) 
RESINOX ( phenoli pounds ). 

Sheets « Rods « Tubes « Molding Compounds 


Castings « Vuepak Rigid Transparent Packaging 
Materials. 


in one form for rubber, in another for 
aluminum and in still another for glass. 


.—— 


But plastics are sensitive to very high 
temperatures. They cannot match the 
surface hardness of glass. They are not 
at their best when merely substituting 
in a product designed for other ma- 
terials. To get the most from plastics 
you usually have to start your design 
from scratch ...and work closely with 
someone who knows plastics, yet can 
also grasp your problems. 


This is plain talk, but we think it’s the 
kind of talk you want to hear when you 
look at plastics as possible raw materials 
for your products. For our mutual bene- 
fit, it’s the kind of talk you will hear 
from our plastics consultants if you come 
to us for advice. MonsANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 


SERVING INO 


¥tS MANKING 


a 


smelter. Magnesium scrap is 1 
exclude sawings, grindings, swec; 
similar fines. Persons generating 
1,500 Ib. of scrap per month need 
gate it. (Order M-2-b, as amend 


Alloy Steel Scrap 


Certain low alloy steel scrap ma 
in carbon steel, at the discretion of 
This WPB action was caused by | 
age of carbon steel and the plentif: 
of alloy scrap. Dealers and produc« 
scrap are still required, to segregate 
producers who turn out per month 
ten tons of scrap with low alloy « 
excepted. (Supplementary Order \| 
amended. ) 


| Stored Steel Products 


\ simplified procedure for pri 
products sold from warehouses in 
quantities eliminates the requiren 
sellers obtain certification from WP! 
applying to OPA for the ceiling pri 
new method leaves the price levels 
tially unchanged. 


This action coincides with WP! 


nouncement that warehouse sellers n 


| need 


| 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


certification of shipments 
amount of steel products they wish t 

fer from warchouses. (Amendment 20. R 
vised Price Schedule 49.) 


Freight Car Castings 


Increased production costs—princij 
bor—have led to a compensatory 17 
crease in ceiling prices for misce! 
freight car castings. Maximum pri 
high-tensile steel bolsters are raised 
for rigid yokes, 11%. 


| expedite production of 60,000 new freig! 


cars (20,000 for domestic use and 40,000 fi 
the War Dept. and lend-lease) to be cor 


| structed in the first half of 1944. 


| 
| 
| 


Nonferrous Castings 


Part or all of the reductions made las 
February on ceilings for prices on certait 
copper and copper-base alloy castings arc 
restored by a readjustment in maximum 
Mod: 
fied reductions are based upon alloy specifi 


prices recently announced by OPA. 


| cations of castings, and are set on a s| 


scale. (Amendment 3, Regulation 125.) 


Bath Tubs 


Ceilings on the recently authorized 5 


cast iron bath tubs will be those in effect 1 
midsummer, 1942, when bath tubs were las 
| manufactured. Five manufacturers will pro 
| duce the tubs before Apr. 1 for installatior 


| in critical war housing projects with stat 


| tlon 
| other sellers.) 


| ers and jobbers to rep 


priority ratings. 
range from $29.30 to $39.95, with 
discounts to jobbers or retailers. (Regul 
188, for manufacturers; GMPR 


WPB makes it clear that these tub 
not to be bought by plumbing suppl) 
oo fixtures the 
sold to war housing projects. Manufactu 
must determine, before selling the 
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that they are to be used in filling actual or- 
gers in authorized housing projects. (Inter- 
pretation 1, Direction 1, Order L-42.) 


Work Gloves 


Dollar-and-cents ceilings have been issued 
on manufacturers’ prices for about 100 styles 
of cotton, jersey, and leather-palm staple | 
work gloves used by essential war workers, 
at levels established under GMPR. Increased | 
and better balanced production and better 
distribution are looked for as a result of this 
action. (Regulation 506.) 


Soap 


To restore customary soap trade practic es 
and to maintain present ceilings, OPA has 
announced a base delivered ceiling price of 
64¢ per Ib. for producers’ carlot sales of 
soap made from boiled-down cottonseed oil 
soap stock. Demand for this stock has risen 
since recovery of glycerin is not required in 
processing soap from cottonseed oil. This 
action will tend to climinate needless extra 
shipping charges which manufacturers have 
been paying for this stock. (Amendment 83, 
Revised -Supplementary Regulation 14.) 


Rugs 


Makers of cotton hooked rugs—chiefly 
North Carolina mountaineers—are going to 
get some relief from the squeeze between 
nsing raw-material prices and ceilings on 
hooked rugs. While demand for these arti- 
cles has increased with the cut in supply of 
other types of floor covering, the amount 
of cotton hose available for rug making has 
been reduced. To halt spiraling of costs, 
restrictions have been placed on the markup 
on sales of cotton hosiery cuttings at sup- 
pliers’ and intermediate distributors’ levels, 


Federal Cartridge Corp. 
Anoka, Minn. 

Moore Drop Forging Co. 
(Threc plants) 

John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New England Lime Co. 
Canaan, Conn. 

Saginaw Stamping & Tool Ca 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Stackpole Carbon Co. 

St. Marys, Pa. 

United States Rubber Co. 
Woonsocket, R. I. : 
Wells-Gardner & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Names of winners of the Army, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission awards for ex- 
cellence in production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous 
issues of Business Week.) 

. 
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VERSATILE! 


To anyone accustomed to thinking of motor-drive 
ct as primarily a source of power alone, the versatility 
A of Reliance Motor-drive is often a source of 
——— genuine surprise. 
Without clutches, gears dr complicated controls, it provides 
for quick but smooth acceleration—spee@-variation with very 
slow speeds for inching—automatic reversing—quick stopping 
—control of tension—all these readily adaptable to a wide 
variety of operations in many industries. 
The results of Reliance pioneering with many applications of 
motor-drive are worthy of serious attention in connection with 
any problem involving machine design or the improvement of 
production processes. A Reliance engineer will be glad to 
place the results of this experience at your service any time. 


The versatility of Reliance Motor-drive is typified by its 
application to'4-drum paper winders. Features are: 
convenient, accurate, safe control. Results are: uniform, 
snug tolls that please the men who buy and use them, 


RELIANCE, MOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit ¢ Greenville (S.C) © Houston 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Pertiand (Ore.) * St. Louis 
Salt Loke City * San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D. C. © and other principal cities 


with specific price ceilings set on six grades, 
at about the levels that hosiery and dyeing 
mills have been getting. A markup of 2¢ 
per Ib. is allowed to the distributor on sales 
to makers. (Regulation 504.) 

An opportunity to adjust maximum prices 
on cut order, unbordered and bordered wool 
rugs is provided by an OPA ruling that 
allows a manufacturer to apply for — in- 
creases if he agrees to reduce ceilings on 
other rugs sold to the same trade. (Amend- 
ment 4, Revised Price Schedule 57.) 


Tale and Soapstone 


Manufacturers of tale and ground soap- 


quotas were a flat 50% of the number of 
units of any type manufactured during the 
base years 1939, 1940, 1941; hereafter, until 
Sept. 30, 1944, quotas will range from 30% 
to 95% of the annual average tonnage of 
controlled materials used in those base years, 
by classes of machinery. (Schedule II, Order 
L-292.) 


Other Price Actions 


Amendment 25, Order A-1, under Sec- 
tion 1499.159b, Regulation 188 permits an 
increase in present ceilings on sales of fiber 
insulation see products by producing 
manufacturers to manufacturers who pur- 


wood area have been 
A Amen 


ceilings by OP 
348. 


country 


and 


stem dolla 
ment 31, k 
. To provide for shifti: 
of supply of imported industri 
OPA’s Amendment 2, Regulation © '4 ¢), 
fies that maximum prices for sale in 
country are to be calculated on 
insurance rates for certain regions 1 
ously listed as potential supply arc 
Sales of fresh whole coconuts by in: porte: 
shippers, 
brought under price control for 
time by OPA Regulation 505. 
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, Ur 
stone, including crayons, who are unable to chase_ the commodity for resale, without Control of textile bags has been ¢\tende I ings 
continue production under existing price further processing, to the same trade groups _to include open-mesh twisted bags wel = 
ceilings, are given a means of applying for as those served by the original producer, if as cotton open-mesh bags by amendiient jy Ee” fl 
increased prices whenever a shortage exists the increase is absorbed by the purchasing Conservation Order M-221, which aly i for 
or threatens. Any addition granted will be manufacturer and is in no way reflected in brings burlap laminated bags under thie pr. RRO" fo 
based on manufacturing and selling costs. his resale price. Packers’ and whole- visions of the order. WPB’s Orde Hing 8 
(Amendment 10 to Order A-2 under Section _ salers’ maximum prices for Florida tangerines __L-39-a places shipments of sprinkler head [Ree Us 
1499.159b, Regulation 188.) are restored to levels existing before the first for water outlets in fire sprinkler system : Hyd 

of the year, by Amendment 9, Regulation _a quota basis tor the year beginning Nov. | job : 
Bakery Machinery 292. . . . Amendment 22, Regulation 118 — 1943, at the rate of 78% of the number from 
establishes new wholesalers’ cents-per-dozen _ shipped by a manufacturer during 1941, pr. pion 
A new schedule of production quotas has margins on sales of standard gauze diapers, vided that, for any six months’ period, bs TR cacti 
been established for manufacturers of bakery nursery gauze pads, and gauze bibs. . . . shipments are not more than 70% of hi Ie eres 
machinery and equipment. Formerly, such Logs of all species in the Appalachian hard- total yearly quota. ie 
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PRODUCTION 
astings Blasted 


Hydro-Blast process uses 
ater and sand under pressure 
o knock out cores and smooth 


& 
¥ 


Dings, few foundrymen were willing to 
Pconsider adding expensive equipment 
for the prosaic job of knocking out cores 
Yor for reconditioning the core and mold- 
; ing sand. 

Je Uses Water-Borne Sand—Now the 
| Hydro-Blast Corp. is installing one big 
"job after another at costs which range 
from $30,000 to $400,000. ‘The method 
Ppioneered by Hydro-Blast for cleaning 


» water-borne sand. 

A big installation was completed in 

'December at the Black & Clawson Co.’s 

‘Hamilton (Ohio) gray iron foundry. 

Next stop for the installation crew was 
Litchfield, Ill., where it is setting up 
equipment for American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp.’s foundry, re- 
cently converted from iron to magne- 

Isium. Steel foundries, however, are Hy- 
dro-Blast’s real meat. 
¢ Poorer Sands Break Down—he high 
temperatures at which steel is poured 
sinter all but a few sands, causing break- 
down of the grains and burning of the 
castings. Cleaning up burned castings 
is expensive for the foundry. 

Steel foundrymen find it cheaper to 
buy good molding sand than to make 
poor castings. Sand from Ottawa, IIl., 
is generally conceded first place for 
molding steel. Ottawa sand worth $1.75 
a ton at the pit is used by steel foundries 
as far away as the Pacific Coast ($13 a 
ton) and Pearl Harbor ($20). Sand from 


central New Jersey is used next in pref- 

a erence. 
Hydro-Blast claims that it can recon- 
s dition 85% of a foundry’s sand at a 
J reclamation cost that usually runs 75¢ 


to $1 a ton, and that an installation in a 
high production foundry usually pays for 
itself in about a year. 


pressure water is not new; Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. and other large concerns 
had built equipment using up to 400 Ib. 
pressure for their own foundries years 
ago, and most of it is still in service. 

_ But more oomph was needed for 
snocking out some types of cores. Ex- 


perimentation eventually developed 

|,200-Ib. streams for Hydro-Blast and 
weEK nozzles which withstand the abrasion of 
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the imperfections left by mold. | 


*More Oomph Needed—Using_high- | 


Until war induced a hunger for cast- | 


Fcastings employs a high-speed stream of 


And when Mary joined the Waves... 


Manpower shortage may 
compel you to temporize with 
some of your office routine, but the 
figures and records required for 
the administration and control of 
your business must be on time... 
ready when needed . . . accurate. 


Monroe MA7-W Calculator 


A timely example of Monroe’s 
special wartime service is the 


new book — 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR 
PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 
Ask the nearest Monroe Branch 
jor a copy...or write to Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 

Orange, New Jersey. 


Payroll calculations and records, 
statistics and special reports, in- 
voices, costs, and inventory rec- 
ords, posting and accounting pro- 
cedures—these are the, life blood 
of business and the job of Monroe 
is to keep this vital work flowing. 


Call the nearby Monroe brancli. 
Our representative will explain 
the availability of Monroe Calcu- 
lating, Listing and Accounting ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
His counsel and experience will be 
helpful in suggesting short cuts 
and simplification of your work to 
save vitally precious hours. 


Ask about our Guaranteed Main- 
tenance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, LISTING, AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


HE COSTS’ you 


ABOUT VA CENTS PER DEEP-DRAWN SHAPE 


;..and he also saves you dollars. 

The economy of using Hackney 
Deep-Drawn Shapes and Shells 
starts back in the laboratory and 
progresses with every step in 
Pressed Steel Tank Company’s 
production. For here, metallur- 
gists combine up-to-the-minute 
research with the knowledge 
gained in more than 40 years of 


volume production. 


In Hackney Products, research, 
design and production experi- 
ence are transformed into safety, 
durability and the proper balance 
between light weight and strength. 


Quality control then provides eco- 
nomical high-value for the user. 

Pressed Steel Tank Company is 
now manufacturing products for 
war-important uses. If your war 
production problems can be 
solved—or postwar product im- 
proved by the use of Hackney 
Deep-Drawn Shapes or Shells, be 
sure to find out about all of the 
advantages which Pressed Steel 
Tank Company’s product devel- 
opment work and manufacturing 
experience afford. 


P ressed Steel Tank 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 


General Offices and Factory: 1493 South 66th Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


ee 
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DEEP-DRAWN 
SHAPES AND SHELLS 


Hackney 


sand Carried in this stream to 
its power. 

@ Savings Claimed—Time an 
core knockout and cleaning | 
greatly reduced in many fou 


use of this high-pressure strea 


place chipping. The manufactu 
that a 75% time saving is ger 
that a 90% saving is not unusu 
applications as castings with « 


recessed, or intricate holes. 


A huge airplane engine block 


| to Hydro-Blast for test by a maj 
| facturer. Hand-cleaning the int 


500 hours, and even then the r 
unsatisfactory because some 

fine sand particles still remai: 
bedded. Such material eventual! 


| ‘ 
after the engine IS in use, and 


form of sludge produces undue 
bearings, pumps, and other pi 
moving machinery. 

@ Cleaned in 44 Hours—The hig; pre 
sure sand-and-water jet cleaned the ray 
casting in 44 hours, and the engine, afte; 


FRUGAL WITH TIN 


| At Niles, Ohio, the first of two new 


electrolytic lines is producing tinplate 
at the annual rate of 1,800,000 base 
boxes (of 217 sq. ft.). Built by Repub 
lic Steel for the Defense Plant Corp, 
the continuous line (above) employs 
the Westinghouse _ high-frequency 
process for fusing tin and steel (BW- 
Nov.7'42,p74). This method produces 
a voidless mirrorlike surface on clec- 
troplate which requires only } Ib. of 
tin for each 100 Ib. of steel, compared 
with 1} Ib. needed in hot dipping. 
The second of the two lines, with a 
normal speed of 500 ft. a minute, is 
being rushed to completion for DPC. 
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What happens in the years to come will largely de- 
pend on how well we perform our task now. At 
American Central we look forward to the future with 
the confidence born of present day achievement. 


Photograph shows final inspection line of famous Jeep bodies. 


Be 2) 


AMERICAN ge) CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING ‘WO. —@/ CORPORATION 


ce AHREBS VS 


several hundred hours, showed no ex- 
traordinary wear in moving parts. This 
improvement in method, the engine 
maker says, was sufficient to make the 
engine practical and economically feasi- 
ble; previously he had doubted that the 
engine ever would come into production. 

Reclaiming the sand after use merely 
involves separating the fine, the me- 
dium, and the coarse grain sizes, getting 
rid of the sludge, then drying the re- 
usable sands. Best cycle time achieved 
thus far is in a big installation where the 


tempered sand is. back in the hopper 
above the mixer seven minutes after 
knockout. A reconditioning installation 
in one cast armor plant handles 60 tons 
an hour. 

e Atmosphere Improved—It is claimed 
that scientific dust determinations show 
the air in the cleaning booth dustless. 
And Hydro-Blast declares there is a sub- 
stantial reduction of atmospheric dust, 
in the sizes which induce silicosis, 
throughout adjacent areas of the foun- 
dry. For some users of the process, at- 


mospheric improvement has re 
premium reductions on liabilit 
ance. 

At the Chicago Heights | 
American Manganese Steel Co 
tem was installed solely for surfa 
ing of castings, with no knock 
no sand-reclamation features, p 
to eliminate a dust hazard. Ot 
sible uses of the process are in ; 
cluding its substitution for pich 
many steel mill operations, with 
reduction expected in time and cost 


BEETS GO MECHANICAL 


Sugar beets, among the few major 
crops largely dependent on hand Ia- 
bor, are fast succumbing to mechani- 
zation. The dream of a half-century, 
machine harvesters passed the raw ex- 
perimental stage in 1943 with nearly 
200 in use. More than half were John 
Decre machines (above left), devel- 
oped from an original model designed 
by Claude Walz, Pueblo (Colo.) beet 
farmer. Basically resembling other 
types of beet harvesters, the Deere de- 
vice has a feeler unit which gages the 
height of beet crowns, then adjusts a 
knife off the tops. 
Flipped by a drum to a conveyor, tops 


which shears 
are flung into one windrow, and the 
roots, lifted out by a plow and fed to 
another belt, are piled in a second or 
elevated into trucks. Similar is the 
topper-harvester (center), 
originated by Bert Kiest, Pocatello 
(Idaho) farmer, and used by the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co. Its mechanism, how- 


single-row 


ever, requires auxiliary power. Still an- 
other—produced by Blackwelder Mfg. 
Co., Rio Vista, Calif—has a spiked 
wheel (above, right) that spears beets, 
carries them to a topping knife, then 
onto a conveyor. It is not designed to 


62 


conserve tops; they are left to rot as 
fertilizer. Largest units are those used 
for several years by Spreckles Sugar 
Co. Topping is automatic, but the 
lifting device is augmented by farin 
hands (bottom) who throw the beets 


on a conveyor. By next season, other 
beet harvesters may move into the pi 
ture. International Harvester is 
ported improving a model, whi 
Ford-Ferguson engineers have been 
working on a harvester for a year 
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Redesigning 
% save weight needa this ind of Know Pow" 


Reduce the weight of an engine or machine 
part according to rules contained in the new 
book, “Designing with Magnesium”, and it will 
quite likely look like this: 

Sections will be somewhat thicker and 
deeper to compensate for magnesium’s lower 
modulus of elasticity. Holes that were included 
to save weight in heavy metal construction will 
be eliminated. Fillets will have larger radii and 
all sections carrying main stresses will be care- 
fully blended where they join. Thread lengths for 
studs will be increased and loads from these fast- 
enings will be well distributed over large areas. 

This is good design for construction in any 


MAGNESIUM 


AMERICAN 


SuspestoiarRy o Ff 


CORPORATION 


ALCU MIN UM 


metal. But in magnesium, it assures maximum 
dependability while accomplishing the desired 
weight saving. 

How to design for production in magnesium, 
how to produce those parts with maximum 
economy, how to assure their dependable per- 
formance—these are thincs which American 
Magnesium have learned in their more than 
twenty years of working with magnesium alloys. 
These are the things which make American 
Magnesium your best contact for engineering 
help and your logical source of supply. 

American Magnesium Corporation, 1711 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


cOMmMPAN Y o Ff AMER 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR 


Target for tonight — Berlin! And Comba in Eng- 
land huge tractor-trailers roar toward secret airfields, 
with two-ton block busters. Now speeding over smooth 
highways, next crawling along rough country terrain 
— but always kept under safe, complete control by 
Warner Electric Brakes. And soon giant wheels on 
huge cargo planes and many other types of power 
equipment will be braked electrically. Warner Elec- 
tric Brakes on essential motor transports and artillery 
pieces are proving their dependability on the battle- 
fields of the world — from the ice-bound regions of 
Iceland to the burning deserts of Africa — and after 
the war they will be available for a wide 
range of new power braking applications. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


ANY PURPOSE 


S.A.E. Forecast 


Automotive engineer; {3i 
to agree on extent of posiwar 
use of light metals, but compara. 
tive costs are likely to govern. 


loday’s war problems dividc 
with postwar technical thinking 
concluding sessions of the Society 
tomotive Engineers annual meet: 
week in Detroit. 
@ Far From Unanimous — ‘The 
sions of light metals indicated fa 
unanimous opinion. L. W. Ken 
Aluminum Co. of America pr 


large-scale automotive use of seco 


aluminum, which he estimated 
cost around 5¢ a lb. 


But W.S. James of Studebaker Corp. 
new S.A.E. president, told newsmen th 
he expected engine weight reductio 
postwar cars would be only 10% o 
not so much by wider use of aluminum 
as by more precise steel and iron castings 
and other improved production methio 

| @ Costs to Govern—E. G. De Smet 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., took 
even more conservative viewpoint, 
ing that costs would continue to go 
automotive materials and methods 
that steel would undersell aluminum, ; 
well as plastics or plywood, for bodies 
He declared that aluminum was 

| paired by inherent problems of fabrica 


tion and servicing. 


needled carbon steels.” 


e Higher Octane?—Postwar automot 
gasoline octane improvement of two ot 
| three numbers was forecast by two Sta 
ard Oil of Indiana engineers, D. P. Bi 
nard and R. F. Marschner. But they said 
that further gains for general use large! 
depended on development of processes 
to convert hydrocarbons without sigmii- 


cant material loss. 
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However, another engineer, W 
Stout, said that the auto industry w« 
| wither if it did not accomplish “imp 
sible” jobs—such as using aluminum 
rear engines, or other innovations. 
@ Sees Improvements—Viewpoints on 
steel developments were summarized | 
| W. P. Eddy, Jr., of Pratt & Whitne; 
Aircraft Corp., who foresaw important); 
| improved steel because of such develop 
| ments as special additives (BW —Jan 
| 8'44,p14), and better heat-treating, cast 
| ing, and welding techniques. 

He implied opposition to alloy steel 
| price systems, saying that “in the opin 
| ion of many, they represent an artifi 
| and unreasonable increment which ter 
| to encourage use of carbon and high 
| alloy steel, and to discourage develop 
ment and application of low alloy and 
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MUNITIONS 


...f0r Peace 


Today’s first job is to win the war. Everybody agrees on that, but there is 
nothing unpatriotic about planning for what is going to happen when the 
shooting stops. 

The ability to produce that is overpowering the enemy with the tools of 
fighting can begin to make automobiles and refrigerators and radios at 
remarkable speed — and prevent a long period of unemployment — if we 
have the plans ready to go on V-day. 

Remember that your Acme-Gridley Bar and Chucking Automatics 
are adaptable machines. They turn out identical metal parts, for all 
purposes, quickly and cheaply, maintaining whatever precision standards 
your work demands. 

To help you reconvert quickly, National Acme offers the services of the 
men who actually built and tooled your Acme-Gridleys. 

Whenever this service fits into your plans, feel free to ask us to send one of 


these experienced men into your plant to speed up the retooling job. 


ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 
maintain accuracy at the 
highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 


ie NATIONAL ACME @omfany 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 


the very next time 
you make a 
talk or 
speech 


Dip into this new book 
for 15 minutes or half an 
hour when preparing your 
mext talk you're 
bound to come with 
half a dozen valuable tips 
on delivery, and modern 
stories and quotes to add 
a lot of life, color, and 
punch to your talk. From 
these notes of a capable 


and long-experienced 
speaker you can get sensible advice and usable 
ideas for quick application in the kind of speak- 


ing jobs you are interested in. Gives a great col- 
lection of quotable material, both serious and 
humorous, and simple factors of successful speak- 
ing, presented in a way that you can follow easily 
and use with good effect on your audience and in 
development of your own confidence and satis- 


faction. 
Hoff man’s 


The SPEAKER'S 
NOTEBOOK 


334 pages, 5!/, x 8, $2.50 


© How to improve your skill 
and effectiveness 


This book takes up public speaking from 
a realistic approach—gives dozens of down- 
to-earth tips, unembellished by any compli- 
cated theoretical approach, that you can 
apply in adapting your subject matter to the 
audience and the occasion, in using illus- 
trative material effectively, making a good 
impression at start and finish, getting over 
platform jitters, acquiring a pleasant man- 
ner, getting your talk across, etc., etc. 


@ How to use humor in public speaking 
is given special attention in two chapters 
that tell when to use a story, what kind 
to use, how to tell a story—pointers that 
will help many speakers to make better 
use of this important technique. 


Gives HUNDREDS OF STORIES 


and quotes to drive home points 
in your talks 


12 stimulating addresses by prominent people, dealing 
with tcday’s most pressing problems, are outstanding 

les of well-developed talks, well worth study. In 
addition, they offer you quotations and source material 
for discussion whenever your own talks touch on these 
topics. 


232 humorous stories, including the favorites of popular 
comedians, are given, for use in_ brightening your talks 
and fointedly illustrating ideas. These are classified and 
indexed according to dozens of subjects and ideas that 
speakers frequently want to illustrate. 


Many epigrams and aphorisms, also classified and indexed 
for your easy use in illustrating talks 


Here's a way to make your very next talk better—and to 
go right on from that point, speech by speech, gaining 
smoothness. versatility, and interest as a speaker. 

this book 10 days free. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


MoGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Hoffman's The Speaker's Notebook for 10 

days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 

$2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 

(Postage paid on cash orders.) 

Name .. 

Address 

City & State. 


Position 


Company 


| stretchability 


| trucks were reported by Lt. Col. B. J. 
Lemon and Capt. J. J. Robson. They 
said that the Army has put synthetics to 
the most severe tests and service, partic 
ularly in roadless cross-country runs, and 
has demonstrated its confidence in them 
by buying more than a million. 

e Confident of Synthetics—But the in- 
trinsic deficiencies of synthetic tires, 
such as higher flexion heat, reduced 
and low tear resistance 
when hot, and lengthy manufacturing 
timc, were listed also. ‘The officer warned 
that synthetic tires do not withstand 
abuse and that overloading, and long, 
fast runs in summer heat especially must 
be avoided. Despite these drawbacks, 
the Army representatives expressed con- 
fidence in the future of synthetic tires. 


POSTWAR BUILDING BOOM 


Careful appraisal of long-range pros- 
pects in the construction industry, con- 
cludes F. W. Dodge Corp. in a current 
report, Construction Potentials, indi- 
cates a record volume of construction in 
the decade following this war. 

Dodge takes pains to point out that 
its estimates are conservative, by com- 
parison with some other postwar predic- 
tions, and warns that construction can 
expand to meet unexpected conditions 
much more readily than it can trim its 
sales; but the report optimistically pre- 
dicts a period of unparalleled pros- 
perity. Construction for the postwar 
decade is estimated at an annual aver- 


age of $9,623,000,000, about 5% above 
the prosperous 1920-1929 decade. 

New demands in the postwar period, 
Dodge predicts, will. arise from a con- 
tinuation of motor age expansion, com- 
mercial aviation, new product develop- 
ments, improved cost-reducing con- 
struction methods, housing and urban 


| developments, foreign trade, and new 
| public improvement needs. 


Dodge deflates what the report terms 
romantic ideas of immediate revolution 
in building methods and results. The 
report predicts that first postwar houses 
will be 1942 models. 


LATHE FIRM DIVERSIFIES 


Warner & Swasey Co., turret lathe 
specialists, took a step toward diversifi- 
cation of its machine tool output this 
week. It announced purchase of Bake- 
well Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, 
and of manufacturing rights in the Bake- 
well tapping machine, which was. re- 
named the Warner & Swasey precision 
threading and tapping machine. 

Manufacture of this machine is being 
transferred from Los Angeles to Warner 
& Swasey plants in Cleveland, and dis- 
tribution will be handled through the 
company’s branches. 
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Tools Identified 


Automobile concerns agre 
on uniform marking system fy 
high-speed steel tools. Schem 
will simplify ordering, checking 


A new uniform system of idc:itifyin, 
high-speed steel tools has been agices 
on by most of the major automo} 
companies in the Detroit area. 

e To Facilitate Handling—Ad\ \1tag, 
cited for the new system incl 
plification of ordering, easy chec cing 
relative performances between differen: 
grades, ready determination 
treat procedures, and quick and cf 
handling for salvage during scripping 

Each tool henceforth ordered by 1, 
jor automotive and other con 
which have joined in the prograin w, 
be stamped with a symbol. ‘hic fir 
section of the identification 
will be a letter—cither ““T”’ or 
tungsten or molybdenum. 

e Symbol Explained—The second patt 

will be a specification, or formula, nun. 
ber indicating the composition of met: 

making up the tool. For instance, a 
so-called 14-4-2 tungsten tool steel (14° 
tungsten, 4% chromium, 2% vanadium, 
balance steel) carries the code ‘“I’-7 

To these codings may be added a let 
ter denoting the raw material producer 
To date 16 letters have been assigned, 
representing mills which customan) 
turn out tool steel. 

On this basis, a complete symbol on 
a cutting tool might be “M-2-E.”. This 
would denote that the tool is in the 
molybdenum group (“M”’), of a specif 


. F 
0 fat 


Pahl 


cation containing 5% nickel, 4% chro- 
mium, 1.5% vanadium, and 6% tung- 


sten (“2”), produced by Bethlchem 
Steel Co. (“E”). 
@ Easy to Check—Quick glance at thi 
designation will simplify tool crib stock: 
ing problems, once the tool has arrived 
in the plant ordering it. Performance 
of that particular type of tool steel will 
be more quickly checkable. After it 1s 
reshaped, the proper annealing and re 
hardening cycle can be applied to it- 
something impossible to do properly if 
the metallic formula is unknown. 
When the tool is finally worn out, the 
stamped designation will permit ready 
segregation for disposal. 
@ Developed by Gorham—The system 
was originally developed several years 
ago by Gorham Tool Co., Detroit. Gor- 
ham people and auto industry men ¢x- 
pect that with its full adoption on the 
standards sheets of General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler, among others, its 
use will gradually extend into broad 
practice. 
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What Do You Look For 


in a Commercial Explosive... Is hy 


Venience 


to Get the Most Out of the Job? 


[s it good fumes for °? 


Is it 7 close undergroun 4 
Water Resistance @ | work ; 


Heaving Power Peete ? of 
There’s Profit in the Right Ruplieios 


Not everybody realizes that explosives are tools. And, as with other 


tools, picking the right explosive and using the right blasting meth- 
ods, are all-important in achieving the greatest results from the job 
—at the lowest cost. 

The Atlas Explosives Department, in peacetime devoted exclusively 
to the production of commercial explosives, has developed over one 
hundred and twenty kinds and grades of explosives. Many are in 
different sizes and types of packing. In all, there are several hundred 


choices for the job, as this catalog chart demonstrates. 


ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
i 


1 
AMMONIA DYNAMITES NITROGLYCERINE DYNAMITES SEMI-GELATINS GELATINS 
. ss sll / ee 7 
‘oducer [ | = | ] “4 ce ed = | —— | _ 
signed, High Density Low Density Free Flowing Permissible Permissible Ammonia Nitroglycerine 
oman] | | | | | 
EXTRAS AMODYNS FLO-DYNS COALITES GEL-COALITES GIANT ATLAS 
ibol on Ser. 15%-O% Str. 65% Str. 10% -65% Ser. 55% O% Ser, 38% 0% Str. 10% -90% str 20% 100% 
. ’ Vel. 7300-12,000} | Vel. 5800-10,000 Vel. 4600-5400 Vel. 6000- 10,000 Vel. 8200-16,400 Vel 7000-20,000 | | Vel 6500- 20,000 
Thi Den. 105 Den. 118-173 Bag Packed Den. 133-244 Den 97-107 Den. 85-100 Den. 85-100 
in the f I I I I ES 
sper if. APEX Stumping Expt Quarry Specials APCOLS PETROGEL Blasting _ 4 
7 pore Ser. 20%-70% Ser. 30%-65% Ste, 20% 65% Str O% Str O% tr 100% 
c chro- Vel. 9000-19,000 Vel. 7400-9000 Vel. 4000-5500 Vel 4500-7000 Vel. 18,000 Vel 20,000 
Den. 115 Den. 133-165 Bag Packed Den. 153-178 Large Cartridges [ are Cartndges 
» tung- f tee 
hlehem , { [ T T 7 
oa . Permissible Ammonia zx 
Stumping Expl. APCODYNS PARMEX Ditch Nitroglycerine Dyn Ol Well Expt 
at thi Ser. 69 tr. 50% Str. 20%-O% Str 80%-100% 
. 4 Vel. 7000-9000 Vel. 48,000 Vel. 8800- 19,000 ¢ : Vel. 20,000 
» stock Den. 103-117 Den. 128-180 Den. 105-108 Den. 105 rng sore preg 9 | Large Carendges 
. see, 55% tr 69"%o and 
arrived Vel. §900-12,000] ] Vel. 10,000- 11,000 | 
Den 120 Den. 110-128 - 
‘mance PETROGEL HV 
ws str, D%-100% 
el wil Str. % Strength Vel. Velocity of detonation, feet Den. Minimum number 114" x 8” Vel 18,000- 20,000 
rt it is per second, in the open 1144” x 8” cartridges per 50-lb. case. Large Cartridges 
ind re 
to it- . . — 
, HE Atlas Explosives Department is but one of five divisions of the Atlas Powder 
eriy if 


Company, each producing quality materials with the single idea of providing the best 
ut, the product possible for the job in hand. To that end, Atlas laboratories are constantly devel- 

ready oping new ideas that will prove invaluable in many directions when Industry once again 
can concentrate on peacetime products. 


system 

years aoe , 
. Gor He ; by POWDER COMPANY 
a LA = | % - WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
[otars, - & Z os ; Offices in Principal Cities 

rs, Its : a . é : 
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Industrial Rastesioas . Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics ¢ Acids 
Activated Carbons « Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 


N THIS plant, the ‘front office’ 
I thinks I’m still just a dumb box. 
I guess they don’t know that I’ve 
taken my share of engineering, have 
gone through the laboratory of hard 
knocks and even served in the armed 
forces. 

“Of course, when they know my 
qualifications they'll put me right to 
work where I can do the company 
and the product the most good. In 
addition to protecting the product, 
which I do to perfection, I'll effect 
savings in production time and re- 
duce costs, too.* 

“I’m the General All-Bound Box. 
I don’t want to brag, but our whole 
family performs extraordinary serv- 
ices for industry. That's the reason 
the men who use us say, ‘the con- 
tainer is part of the product.’ If you 
don’t have all of the facts about us, 
may I suggest that you write for 
them? Your product, too, should 
have all the competitive advantages 


we Can give it.” 


*For all types of products, from 
chinaware to steel castings, General 
All-Bound Boxes, 


day, enable faster, easier packing on 


will, afier “V” 


or at the end of the production line. 
Dollar- and 
fected from the shipping room all 


time-savings are ef- 


the way to the ultimate user, by re- 


ductions in weight and damage. 


General 80x COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 

Continental Box C 


y, Inc.: 


P 
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NEW PRODUCTS With 
¢ pap 
a iter, 
Phosphorescent Templat« re 
New phosphorescent  lacq one t 
| photographic emulsions form) lustrat 
the Di-Noc Mfg. Co., 170( nenes 
Rd., Cleveland 12, simplify th f regu 
| tion of as many “*Phosphoresc ects r 
plates” as you may require for moves 
inspection department. An ori 
tern is drafted in opaque ink ex agneé 
scale on a sheet of metal, plast 
or other opaque material that Newe 
previously coated with a lacqu sting t 


contains phosphorescent material { 
| nished to Di-Noc by the New Je 
| Zine Co. 


Using the original, the phosphor 
| cence of which has been energized by ¢. 


| posure to natural or artifical light for, 
few minutes, you print a master 
on a sheet of opaque material 
with a photographically sensist 
ion to which a phosphorescent material 
has likewise been added. When the neg. 
ative, which now contains all thie line 
of the original in reverse, is develop 
it is energized with light and used t 


print any number of templates « 


gative 
( oated 


emul. 


& 


suitable material that has been Co 
with any one of several commercial | tale 

d . ear : 
tographic emulsions. Backers of t BRS. 
5 > mpat 
process say it is designed “‘especia qua 

| L < 
| rendering templates of the highest p oa 
| sible degree of accuracy. aol 
: rong | 

Improved Dupli-Typer ther pr 
magne 

Three major improvements mark t! 
pently 


ecls W 


i) pol 
TENCE 
A po 
¢ clec 
a Vi 
tivity 

lance 
wired 

ancl; 
ent, 
vitche 
W0 ide 
Each 


| new 1944 Model Dupli-Typer, manuf 


mM p 
tured by the Dupli-Typer Co., 4 otalh 
Fourth Ave., New York, for spec trumer 

| invoicing, billing, and other work ty and te 
| on continuous, accordion-folded { ble pa 
| (1) a thinner, stronger fabric uestio 
| that makes possible two ribbons on ca epta 
| Dupli-Typer frame instead of one as t¢ ent 0 
merly; (2) a chemical coating on t 
back of the ribbon that not only add olytk 
its wearing qualities* but prevents ofiset 
on overlying sheets of a form; (>) 1% Five 
means for holding ribbons on the frames aw 
which facilitate ribbon changes lastic 
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With one of the frames slipped over 
¢ paper roller, or platen, of a type- 
ter, billing machine, or accounting 
ychine, the operator makes an original 
.3 two smudgeproof copies of the form 
one typing; with two of the frames 
jystrated), an original and four copies. 
henever the typewriter is to be used 
+ gular correspondence on separate 
cets of stationery, the frames can be 
moved as easily as they are installed. 


agnetic Comparator 


sting to be developed by General Elec- 


ic Co., Special Products Div., Sche- 
ctady, N. Y., is the G-E Magnetic 
mparator. Its purpose is to control 
« quality of ferrous parts of the same 
ve and shape by detecting differences 
used by improper heat treatment, 
ong composition, hardness, size, or 
ther properties which affect behavior in 
magnetic field. It is said to be “suffi- 
peatly sensitive to distinguish between 
eels whose hardness varies as little as 
v0 points Rockwell when hardness dif- 
rence is the sole variable.” 

A portable steel case contains most of 
¢ electrical elements of the compara- 
a variable-voltage transformer, a sen- 
itivity control rheostat, coarse and fine 
lance control rheostats, and the re- 
uired capacitors—and has on its front 
nel a zero-center indicating instru- 
ent, control knobs, and necessary 
vitches. Electrical leads connect with 
/0 identical air-core coils. 


Each of two identical parts that have 
n previously determined to be ac- 
ptable is placed in a coil and the in- 
tument tuned to bring the indicator 
and to zero. When one of the accept- 
bie parts is replaced by one still under 
ustion, any significant departure from 
“eptability will be shown by a move- 
«nt of the hand, 


dlythene 
live years of intensive experimenta- 


bn underlie “Polythene,” a tough new 
‘Ste now being manufactured by E. I. 
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Newest instrument for nondestructive | 


ONG distance call! You clap the 

phone tightly to one ear, plug 
the other with a forefinger, and con- 
centrate. Even then the noise demons 
distract you.:. you only half-hear 
through the chatter of typewriters, the 
buzz of voices. What would you give 


to get rid of those irritating noise 
demons? Whatever figure you have 
in mind, it’s probably more than the 


cost of a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cush- 
iontone. Why not let a Cushiontone 
® contractor prove it with an estimate? 


Cushiontone’s deep holes—484 in 
each 12” x 12” unit—give it a noise- 
quieting factor as high as 0.75. This 
high efficiency is permanent, unaf- 
fected even by repainting with ordi- 
nary materials and methods. Cushion- 
tone is an excellent light reflector, too. 
And it’s quickly installed. 

FREE BOOKLET— Write for the name of your 
nearest Cushiontone contractor, and a copy of 
our new booklet. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 3001 Stevens 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 


| du Pont de Nemours & C 
| ton 98, Del., by the poly: 
| ethylene, which is obtaine 
| gas, or petroleum. The 1 
| thermoplastic which come 
| form for molding by comp: 
| jection, forming by extrusic 
| ing, etc., on standard equi; 
Since it is unusually resist 
| alkalis, acids, and oxygenat 
| and has unusual flexibility 
| peratures, the armed force 
ning to use large quantities ; 
| for electric wire and cab 
peacetime applications inch 
ble tubes for cosmetics and f 
tubing, piping, gaskets and |} 
adhesives, waterproof and ch 
sistant coatings. In thin se 
thene (a generic name and mn 
trademark) is said not to be 
consistency which charact 
nonrigid plastics; in thick s« 
| reported to have consideral 
hence its availability for pipin; 


| New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, n 
their interest to certain designated 
ness fields, but also for their p 
port in the postwar planning of m 

| less allied fields and business in g¢ 
are the following: 

| @ Aviation—The Martin “Hydroba 

| new instrument developed by the G 

| L. Martin Co., Baltimore, for trin 
the Mars and other flying boats d 

| the loading of cargo more accurate! 

| conveniently than through observat 

of the Plimsoll mark on the outside 

the bull. Basic elements of the balan 

are floats in two standpipes mount 

fore and aft inside a ship and connect 

to the water outside the hull thr 

pipes or hoses. One version uses elect 

circuits to register the level of the 

on suitable dials; another version 

| ploys pneumatic lines for the same | 


; ad yo ° . i pose. 
erience. If you know such a man, in existence. | © Beet. 


MAN — about 40. Good appear- more such men are needed, to pre- 
ance. Pleasing personality. College sent V/SIrecord to business leaders 
graduate. Knows fundamentals of throughout the country — because 


accounting and business organiza- V//SIrecord is far in advance of any 


tion. Has had practical business ex- other visible record keeping system 


S. Patent No. 2,331. 
i adenial : : oe | covers the Vucassovich Process of $ 
you can call his attention to a real * + * —woory tess 
ing Fish now owned and used by 
opportunity. Or, if you are sech a = If you are @ business executive Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd., Glo 
| ter, Mass., and to be licensed to 
man yourself, there isan opportun- and have record keeping problems processors by its subsidiary, Glou 
er : ; Research Corp. of the same city. § 
ity for you — now. that are worrying you, we'll be glad ness parts of the machinery requit 
| the process are an inclined scal 
sisting of a long revolving cylinder 
> ‘ > >} atl 
represents Visible Index Corp. But with you. with rough expanded-metal dath 
stainless steel for loosening and i 
Hl | ing fish scales, an elevating convey0! 
s!teco, | raise fish to the inlet of the scaler. | 
N O T j F Y e = oO | pumps and piping for plentiful su; 
e fE- é | of water required to flush and car ® 


rit | scales away. Added refinement 
VISIBLE INDEX CORP. Ha = 


This is the type of man wao #o assign a man like this to work 


| baffles inside the scaler to turn the 


535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. am an pery fish over and over as the 
MUrray Hill 2-8530 ‘| 


through the process. 
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THIS 


Peanut 


MICRO SWITCH | 


FOR TOMORROW’S DESIGNS 


HIS Peanut Micro Switch has filled the bill for a 
number of military problems. 
Now, when the demand throughout industry is for 
smaller size and lighter weight, the Peanut Micro 
Switch has become the answer to production and 


drobal , design problems that call for the use of a precise 

the ¢ é P 

The ie j , J 

myerias Snap-action switch in extremely close quarters. 

rats dur It is a tiny switch, measuring but 134” x %” x 2”, 
8 

urately ; ae es: 

otead and weighing only .019 Ibs. 

eal : This is another example of the ability of Micro 

1¢ Dalat ~ 


Switch engineers to meet the requirements of in 


; mount : 
dustry. Today Micro Switch is 2,418 different com 


connec 

Il throy Z x a binations of electrical characteristics, housings, and 

a die SR 5 % 2 actuators. 

STsion ¢ y Ny A If you are designing industrial equipment or house- 

same } me hold appliances or electrically-driven farm machinery, 
or are rehabilitating used machine tools, we suggest 
the advisability of having your engineers become 
acquainted with the advantages and many uses of 
Micro Switch. We will be glad to send as many 


copies of our handbook-catalogs as you may require. 


The basic Micro Switch is a thumb-size, feather-light, plas- 
tic enclosed, precision, snap-action switch, Underwriters Micro Switch Corporation, Freeport, Illinois *« Branches: 43 East 
listed and rated at 1200 V.A., at 125 to 460 volts a-c Ohio Street, Chicago (11) « 4900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland (3) 
Capacity on d-c depends on load characteristics. Accurate 11 Park Place, New York City (7) « 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles (14) 
repeat pert is experi d over milli of opera- Sales & Engineering Offices: Boston « Hartford 


tions. Wide variety of basic switches and actuators meets 


requirements varying from high vibration resistance to BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN 


sensitivity of operating force and motion as low as 2/1000 
Ox. In. Many types ci metal housings are available. 


The trademark MICRO SWITCH is our property and identifies switches made by Micro Switch Corporation nen 


MICRO SWITCH 


ade Only By Micro Switch Corporation . . . Freeport, Illinois, U.S. A. 


* The output and efficiency of many an 
electrical machine depend pretty muc *h on 
how fast it can get rid of the heat it creates. 

You might think that simply blowing air 
through such machines could increase their 
capacity. It could. 

But engineers know that when you set air 
in motion, you greatly multiply the amount 
of dust and other impurities it carries. Since 
these deposits are usually good heat insula- 
tors, the problem is not simple. 

Must our electrical giants, therefore, be 
hobbled by unsolved cooling problems? Must 
we continue to build them bigger—and more 
costly—than necessary? 

Fortunately, developments in air filtration 
now invite designers to take advantage of 
mechanical ventilation without the penalty 
of dirt. Air-Maze filters, especially designed 
for ventilated housings, are light, compact, 
efficient and permanent. They promise that 
much electrical equipment soon will be 
smaller, lighter, cheaper—easier to maintain. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


Representatives in Principal Cities * in Canada: Willioms & Wilson, Lid., 


Why HOBBLE electrical GIANTS? 


Why not om 
Air-cooled Transformers 
... for one thing? 


Built-in mechanical venti- 
lation would permit air- 
cooled transformers to 
handle greater loads with- 
in safe temperature limits. 
Proper filtration would 
keep them clean. It’s food 
for thought’ 


AIR-MAZE CABINET FILTER 
One of over 3,000 types 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION « CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Windsor 


| tably change,”” that it wouldn’t be a 


| the original funds intact. Consequently, 


| serves * \'aling $30,373,000 on Sept 


| simple investment problems to de 


| States Steel Corp. 5% bonds due in 
| 1951 (taken in payment by Camegi 
| for the properties he sold to Big Ste: 


| to be stampeded by the boon thet 


The Times Changg 


| the corporation was offered by the ste¢: 
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FINANCE 


(THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 


Carnegie fund’s holding 
are shifted into U. S. Treasury 
bonds; income sinks, but board 
manages to protect principal, 


When Andrew Carnegie, caiiny Soo 
that he was, established the Camegg 
Corp. of New York in 1911 (the top 
organization in the so-called Cameg oe 
Trusts, the second largest ¢ up of 
philanthropic foundations ever set up) 
he had no illusions that any millenniug 
was near. 

@ Reasons for Leeway—Carmegic kney 
“that conditions upon the earth) iney 


easy job for the corporation’s 1 lanage- 
ment to fulfill his wishes and still | keep 


he gave trustees “full authority to 
change policy or causes hitherto aided, 
from time to time, when this in ther 
opinion has become necessary or desi 
able.” 

And it is primarily because of t 
leeway, so far as finances are concem 
that the corporation since 19] 
been able to withstand the weakening 
effects of such unfavorable factors 
two world wars and the worst dep: 
sion the nation has ever known. An 
in its 1943 annual report, the corpow 
tion was able to show its total original 
capital of $135,337,000 intact, plus te 


30, 1943, despite grants to colleges 
over the years of at least $39,700,000 
and to others of some $44,679,000. 

e Common Stocks Avoided—In its first 
15 years, the corporation, in the case o! 


its main endowment fund, had on 
] 


with since $90,000,000 of the fund 
capital of $125,337,000 was in Unite: 


and the rest comprised underlying o! 
gations of the steel corporation ali 
with other high-grade corporate bond 
In fact, for some time after 1924, a1 
nual income held around $6,000, 
and about the only noteworthy actio! 
of the finance committee in the peri 
were its 1926 and 1928 decisions no 


underway into buying common stock: 
In the 1928 and 1929 fiscal vears 


COTPOre 
original 
plus te- 
i Sept 
colleges 
700,000 
VO, 
its first 
case of 


d on 


rund 
Unitec 
due in 
amegit 


-- - REMEMBER THE CAT’S WHISKER? 


he FAN is the beart 
) any AIR System. 
ith a Buffalo Axial 
Flow Fan, the system 
always up to par.” 


Not so many years ago the miracle 
that has now become common-place was 
truly a miracle. Sound through the ether 
—word-pictures of places and people — 
music for all — at the touch of a tiny wire 


on a small crystal. 


Radio has come a long way, since then. 
From today’s huge air-conditioned fac- 
tories flow an endless supply of radio 
parts — crystals, tubes, condensers — for 
our armed forces on land, at sea, in the air. 
Radio has become not only the voice but 


the eyes and the ears of mankind. 


Developments now in the making will pre- 
sent new horizons; television and two-way 


radio will be part of American life. 


“Buffalo” fans and air conditioning equip- 
ment for the control and tempering of air 
have beenused by radio manufacturers since 
the days of the "Cat's Whisker”. We have 
had an active part in providing clean, con- 
conditioned air for the new plants in the 
Industry. And, right now, we are working 
with manufacturers who are planning for 
tomorrow —” When there’s an AIR problem 


—let “Buffalo” supply the answer.” 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY (27 


BUFFALO 
New York 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. * THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO. BOuDS 
CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO. LTD. * CANADA PUMPS, LTD. 


ating of blue-chip preferreds. By 
1932, however, market value of bonds 
had slipped over $12,000,000 below 
cost, and the whole portfolio showed 
a $17,000,000 drop. A radical change 
in investment policies was quickly de- 


Changes in Carnegie Fund 


Carnegie Corp. endowment funds 
—— were mainly invested in 
high-grade, long-term corporate bonds 
(rails predominating) with a sprin- 


U.S. Govt. All Other Preferred Common Annual 
Sept. 30 Bonds Bonds Stocks Stocks Income 
oe ee oe 0.29% 89.14% 10.55% 0.02% $6,637,000 
oy: Pe Pee 2.89 87.02 7.32 Fy 6,445,000 
es OTST 8.40 79.43 5.24 6.93 6,422,000 
EER re 62.79 2.59 11.04 6,254,000 
RASA ry 32.7 47.26 2.17 17.87 5,681,000 
Peer divas skeen 52.20 28.87 1.80 17.13 5,893,000 
ere rere 54.26 26.24 1,33 18.17 4,748,000 
ore. 62.47 19.41 1.42 16.70 4,479,000 
on ROT 63.74 15.23 1.99 19.04 4.393,000 
eee 64.47 13.39 2.42 19.72 4,445,000 
Pere 68.39 12.73 2.23 16.65 4,281,000 
| SE Sey gene 71.00 8.88 2.09 18.03 4,114,000 


cided upon. This has since resulted 
in salutary effects on the corpora- 
tion’s capital position, but “‘safety of 
principal” and “fair return” on cap- 
ital don’t jibe these days and income 
from the corporation’s investments 
has fallen sharply. Distribution of se- 
curity holdings by major classes and 
the cost basis in percent of total 
today compare as follows: 


corporation a price of around 115% of 
par value for all its holdings of that 
company’s 5% bonds. This offer was 
accepted, and in 1929, $117,971,000— 
the money from these sales and some 
redemptions of other holdings—was re- 
invested in a diversified list of high- 
grade bonds and preferred stocks. Prof- 
its of $13,000,000 from such sales, plus 
accumulated security gains, by Sept. 
30, 1931, had built a $14,458,000 de- 
preciation reserve. Moreover, even sales 
in the next fiscal year, when security 
markets were greatly demoralized, only 
reduced this reserve by about $680,000. 
eHoldings Altered—However, by then 
securities held costing $140,487,000 
had a market value of only $123,369,- 
000. The board of trustees perceived 
that drastic changes in old financial poli- 
cies must be put into effect immediately 
if their primary investment aims—to 
maintain the original capital supplied 
by Carnegie and secure, at the same 
time, a fair return on the capital in- 
vested—were to be achieved thereafter. 

Consequently, it was determined to 
reduce nasty holdings of corporate 
bonds (then comprising, as indicated in 
the accompanying table, 89% of the 
portfolio, with rails alone representing 
some 53%) and of preferred stocks. 
Also, it was decided to increase sub- 
stantially holdings of U. S. government 
obligations, to shorten maturities of 
the fixed-debt portion of the portfolio, 
and to diversify investments thereafter 
by including therein high-grade common 
stocks. 
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@ Policy Bears Fruit—In the 1933-42 
decade, this abrupt change in policy re- 
sulted in the sale, redemption, or ex- 
change of securities with a cost value 
in excess of $515,000,000. Up to Sept. 
30, 1935, such transactions caused a 
total loss of $7,400,000 to the fund. 
However, in subsequent years, profits 
began to accrue. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the corporation 

has been using all but a small portion 
of its funds to purchase new govern- 
ment issues. In the fiscal period ended 
Sept. 3, 1943, the fund expended but 
$80,000 in purchasing corporate bonds 
and only $2,750,000 in buying common 
stocks (vs. expenditures of close to $49,- 
000,000 on Federal obligations). U. S. 
government holdings last September, at 
cost, totaled $108,250,000 against $13,- 
535,000 for corporate bonds and $3,- 
200,000 for preferred and $27,488,000 
for common stocks. 
@ Declining Income—The corporation, 
to achieve this greater safety of prin- 
cipal, has had to sacrifice income. In the 
last fiscal year, in fact, it received an av- 
erage current return on its investments 
of but 2.7% vs. 4.5% in the recent de- 
pression and 5.2% in 1923. 

Expressed in terms of dollars, this 
means that annual income has declined 
from $6,900,000 to $4,470,000 in the 
last 20 years, and the trustees, in their 
last report, frankly say that they “are 
faced [now] with a real necessity of 
reducing either the number of grants 
made or the amounts involyed—maybe 


of doing both.” 


Syndicate Settles 


SEC ends suit when Inve; 
tors Syndicate agrees to voting 
trust to manage company fy 
three, maybe five, years. 


The Securities & Exchange Commi 
sion’s big injunction suit against [nye 
ors Syndicate (BW —Oct.23’43,p]|| 
was finally settled out of court this wee 
on a basis which establishes a votiy; 
trust to oversee the investment cop. 
pany’s operations for the next thre 
years. 

Dismissed by U. S. Judge Gunnar }{ 
Nordbye at Minneapolis, on petition of 
SEC counsel Edward H. Cashion, the 
action was termed by SEC the “biggey 
case it ever handled” when proceeding; 
began last July. : 
. Settling Two Last Points—Sett!ement 
involved the last two of 16 counts in th 
original civil action, others having been 
disposed of by a consent decree last (Oc. 
tober. The two counts involved charge; 
of gross misconduct and gross abuse of 
trust by the firm and certain officers in 
dealings with two subsidiaries, Investor 
Syndicate of America, Inc., and Invest 
ors Mutual, Inc. 

The three $10,000-a-year trustees ; 

Henry M. Gallagher, who resigned Jan 
as chief justice of the Minnesota §$ 
preme Court; John M. Harrison, Minne. 
apolis insurance executive; and Paul | 
von Kuster, local realtor. These thre 
also were elected directors of Investor 
Syndicate and constitute a majority of 
the five-man board which also includes 
E. E. Crabb, Investors Syndicate chair- 
man, and E. M. Richardson, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 
e Trustees’ Powers—The trustees, s¢- 
lected by Investors Syndicate and ap- 
proved by SEC, control 71,000 of the 
firm’s 140,000 shares of voting stock for 
the three-year period—which they can 
extend an additional two years if they 
deem advisable. Under the voting trust 
agreement, they are empowered: 


(1) To “take such action as is necessary or 
desirable for employment of sound account: 
ing methods which will fully and fairly te- 
flect the financial condition of the corpor 
tion.” (Some SEC objection was reported!) 
raised to the firm’s practice of setting up! 
serves on an actuarial basis instead of dollar 
for-dollar against outstanding certificates 
Trustees now will decide on this.) 

(2) To see that “lawful methods and 
practices in the sale and distribution of s« 
curities” are observed. 

(3) “To educate sales representatives with 
respect to proper sales practices and the tc 
quirements of statutes, rules, and regula 
tions.” 

(4) “To make such investigations, ¢xam 
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s with recommendations for cor- 
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No Admission of Wrong—W. H. Op- 
jheimer, company counsel, explained 


at the settlement “in no way involves | 
mission on the part of the defendants | 
any wrong-doing,” but was “actuated | 
a desire to avoid protracted litigation | 


ich it was felt would be harmful to 
i concerned.” Chairman Crabb noted 
it “the solvency of our companies 
1s not questioned in this action.” 


Holding Action? 


North American may not | 
e required to set up regional 
olding companies, if the SEC | 


DK.'s draw-down stock plan. 


Creation of four regional holding 


mpanies by one of the utility giants, | 
orth American Co., as proposed dur- | 


ng its long fight against the Securities 


‘Exchange Commission’s death sen- | 
nce (BW—Jul.31°43,p105), may not | 


be necessary after all. 

Draw-Down Proposal—One of the 
vatures Of North American’s reorgan- 
zation plan is the draw-down stock pro- 
sal, under which stockholders would 
ot be forced to exchange their present 
tock for shares in the proposed regional 

lding companies. 

Instead, they would have 60 days 
juring which ‘they would have the 
ight to draw down their share of stock 
n the actual operating subsidiaries to 
¢ controlled by the new regional com- 
panies. They would do this merely by 
urrendering their present North Ameri- 
an holdings and making the prescribed 
cash payment. 
¢ Chief Obstacle—Close observers of 
the big holding company’s conflict with 
SEC believe that this draw-down stock 
proposal is the chief obstacle holding 
up SEC action on the reorganization 
plan. But it is not believed that SEC 
bects to this feature in itself, since it 

long the line of what the commis- 
on has been suggesting in the dissolu- 
ton and liquidation of top holding 
ims, and since it does represent a dis- 
‘nbution in kind to security holders of 
holding company’s assets. 

SEC may take the position that if 
the draw-down feature proves as suc- 
essful as Wall Street expects it to, 
there will be no reason for North Amer- 
in to go to further expense in arrang- 
ig to organize new holding companies. 
*Regional Holding Units—Briefly, 
North American’s plan called for the 
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PROTECTIVE CREAMS AND LOTIONS 


FEND products provide ee 
against skin irritations for today’s work- 
ers, easily and quickly! Rubbed into the 
skin, FEND disappears—leaving a pro- 
tective barrier against irritants. When 
work is finished, FEND is removed by 
simple washing with soap and warm 
water. The complete FEND line is de- 
tailed, with Application Chart, in a 
descriptive Brochure. Write for your 
free copy. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


M’S‘A PRODUCTS INCLUDE: BREATHING APPARATUS .. . INHALATORS . . . APPROVED 

DUST RESPIRATORS... MASKS OF ALL TYPES ... GAS INDICATORS . .. GAS DETECTORS 

. . . SAFETY GOGGLES .. . PROTECTIVE HATS AND CAPS .. . EDISON ELECTRIC CAP 

LAMPS... SAFETY BELTS . .. SAFETY CLOTHING... DUST INSTRUMENTS ... FIRST AID 
EQUIPMENT ... PROTECTIVE HAND CREAMS 


On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following advertise- 
ment in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed in it are even 
more important today than they were when first published. 


MONEY ‘TALKS 


Make it speak the only language 


the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


| setting up of four regional hold 
| panies based on_ properties 
about St. Louis, Milwaukee, ( 
| and Washington, D. C. Sto 
would be given their proportio: 
of securities of those new conce« 
Stockholders also would be g: 
tain other North American inye 
| (valued at $30.80 per share) but 
be required to put up cash ($1 
share) to pay off the parent co 
debt and preferred shares. 
@Some Snags Left—Hearings 
SEC on the plan were virtual 
pleted in one day last August. 


time, early action on the entire plin yw, 
expected. Permission to refund its $34. 


150,000 of publicly held deb 
with a note issue sold to a b 
group (an operation since compiet 
was soon granted by SEC. 


now that must be removed. 


TALK 


TO THEM 


1g.’ A 


On 4 


VOICE PAGING 


AND BROADCASTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Keep in direct touch vocally with all your employees. . 

get full. immediate attention to all bulletins, announce- 
ments, instructions and reports ... keep workers’ morale 
high with recorded music broadcasts, BELL VOICE Pag- 


ing Equipment. the first to be specially designed for 


industrial needs, gives you all these advantages plus 
=\ many unusual features. Standard, heavy-duty, tamper- 
proof units combine readily to meet requirements of any 
extent or capacity. permit easy rearrangement or expan- 
sion at any time. Write today for details on BELL VOICE 
PAGING EQUIPMENT! 


]) ON THE JOB 


| earnings is near its end.’ 


@ Pending Suits—One obstacle | 


and against North American Co 


well. This involves total claims approx. 


imating $26,000,000, excluding 


est, and there are additional pending 


suits against North American Co 
tuted by a former executive of a su 
sidiary, Union Electric of Missouri, wh 
secks damage of almost $25,000,0 
(BW—Novy.27'43,p107). 


Rails Level Off 


Despite consistent gains 


in traffic levels, pattern shows 
that honeymoon of high wartime 


Ever since war broke out in Europe 
in 1939, trafhe over the nation’s rail 
roads has been showing a consistent 


upward trend. So quickly was traf 
stimulated by the war that within ty 


years the freight haul had advanced to 
levels well ahead of those of 1929, thie 


previous peak-year. 
@ Broke All Records—By the end 


1942, because of the entrance of the 


United States into the war, all ear! 


passenger- and freight-traffic records had 
been shattered by a wide margin. Freight 
ton-miles that year exceeded 1941 per- 
formance by 34% and were even 5+'7 
ahead of 1918, the industry’s World 
War peak-year. Passenger traffic, 53°% 
higher than in 1941, ran 15% ahead of 
1920, former peak passenger period 
But in 1943, spectacular performance 
of the previous year quickly paled into 
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Now it’s impossible to predict jys 

I Just 
when SEC may act on the whole plan. 
since there are some snags in the way 


suit of Illinois Power against its parent, 
| North American Power & Light (a sub 
holding unit of North American Co 


ov Dey hall Inherit 


Some day peace must fall on a world in which Democracy is triumphant. 
What can victors take who desire no spoils? What can the vanquished offer 
but rubble, ruins and despair? 

The soft cloak of peace will not, and should not, hide these broken lives. 
From the endless rubble, man must recreate that promised land of freedom 
and opportunity for which he fights. Ia this rebuilding world our American 
doctrine of Individual Initiative and Free Enterprise—which made this coun- 
try great—can give back to the humble the chance to earn their inheritance. 

It is to protect these priceless heritages that the Gulf South, and all Amer- 
ica, now strives with such might for Victory. 


WTS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE DEDICATED TO VICTORY 
* * * 
} 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to 

serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. FOR TEXAS - Mail received at Beau- 

mont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Louisiana - Mail received 

at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport, For Mississippi, Alabama and Florida - 
Maii received at Jackson, Mississippi. 


insignificance as Class I roads, accord- 
ing to recent management estimates, 
handled total trafic about equal to that 
of 1918 and 1939 combined. 

@ Gains Narrowing—Although the traf 
fic trend continued to pomt upward 
throughout 1943, the previously wide 
year-to-year gains soon gave signs of nar 
rowing. It wasn’t so long, either, betore 
the increasingly heavy tax load of the 
Class I roads, plus the steady rise in op 
erating costs, also began to have an 
adverse etfect on carnings. 

Net operating income in 1943 as 

early as June had slipped under year- 
earher levels and didn’t again rise above 
corresponding 1942 monthly marks. By 
November, net operating income was off 
as much as 35 Ihe December oper- 
ating statement of the Class I carriers, 
when available, is also expected to dis- 
close an even greater decline because of 
year-end adjustments, mainly retroac- 
tive wage awards already granted or 
anticipated (BW —Jan.8'44,p105). 
@ Honeymoon Over?—Consequently, 
many railroad men some time ago 
opined that the rails’ wartime earnings 
honeymoon had about ended. 

Not all the individual 1943 earnings 

reports will conform with the pattern 
in question. Earlier 1943 gains of some 
were so large that they more than off- 
sect the later unfavorable trend. 
e A Good Example—New York Central 
is a good example since, despite a 35% 
drop in net operating income for the 
September-November period, it recently 
announced that earnings for the year 
likely ran around $8.50 per share com- 
pared with $7.61 in 1942. 

Northern Pacific represents an exam- 
ple of a road that was pretty much un- 
touched all year by the prevailing un- 
favorable trend. It reported the healthy 
gain of 27% in November net operat- 
ing income and in the cleven-month pe- 
riod a gain in excess of 28%. 
eC. & O. Earnings Up—Of the promi- 
nent eastern trunk lines, Chesapeake & 
Ohio reported cleven-month earnings 
of $3.64 compared with $3.49 a share 
in that 1942 period. However, the 
Pennsylvania system's net operating in- 
come was down 54% in November, 
and off 13% in the eleven-month period. 

The Atlantic Coast Line’s November 
net operating income was off 57% and 
26% lower in the cleven months, while 
Southern Ry. operating figures disclosed 
a 43.7% November drop and an eleven- 
month decline of 13.4%. 

@ ‘T'ranscontinentals Hit—The western 
transcontinental carriers have been even 
more badly hit, partly because of large 
tax accruals, and respective losses of 
25% and 20% have been reported by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 71% 
and 24.8% by the Union Pacific; and 
54° and 14% by the Southern Pacific. 


MARKETING 


Catalogs Lighter 


Considerable drop in size 
of mail-order books reflects 
deep cut in available civilian sup- 
plies. Soft lines are emphasized. 


Rural mail carriers found their load 

of spring and summer mail-order cata- 
logs lighter this year than last, because 
merchandise shortages cut deeply into 
the size of the books streaming out 
from Chicago houses. 
@A Half-Pound Less—Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.’s 1,062-page book weighs half a 
pound less than last year’s 1,232 pages, 
and Montgomery Ward & Co.'s 1944 
catalog shrank from last year’s 1,172 
pages to 816. Catalogs mailed by Chi- 
cago Mail Order Co. and Spiegel, Inc., 
—both predominantly soft lines houses 
—were about the same size as were last 
year’s, but the former house cut its cir- 
culation about in order to con- 
serve paper. 

Spiegel’s circulation is up 20%. 
Ward’s mailing dropped about half a 
million below its prewar average of 
6,500,000 copies; Sears maintained its 


15% 


customary circulation of 7,0! 
@ Long on Soft Lines—Always a 
of the times, the mail-order 
this time are peculiarly repres« 
of a civilian economy which ma 
servers believe has now reached 
bottom in its supply of available 
The catalogs are long on soft 
(with some exceptions); short o: 
able goods. 

Major emphasis is on_ high-quality 
wearing apparel, particularly for w ( 


with women’s nonrationed shoes (rope 
and plastic soles) a close second. \\ ard 
cut its curtain and drapery section from 


last year’s 83 pages to two, its shecting 
advertisements to half a page, witli n 
ready-made sheets offered. Chicago 
Mail Order Co. eliminates ready-made 
draperies and slip covers entirely and 
limits sheets to one style. 

e@ Holds Its Own—Sears’ furniture sec- 
tion managed to hold its own, at |cast 
in the number of catalog pages; Ward 
dropped from last year’s 134 pages to 
33. The War Production Board te- 
leased steel for upholstered furniture 
springs on just about the day the cata- 
logs hit the mails. The mail-order 
houses count on the interval between 
actual release of steel and the appear- 
ance of spring furniture at retail levels 


SUPERSALESMAN LOUIE 


Treasury war bond drives come and 
go while Louis G. Schwartz (above) 
keeps boosting his own sales quota 
higher and higher. In connection with 
his job as a waiter in New York’s thea- 
ter and sporting district, Schwartz is 


the self-appointed Series-E purveyor 
to the luminaries who patronize /us 
tables. Thus far he has sold almost 
$3,000,000 worth to earn a notation 
of his feat on the nose of a Republic 
P-47 fighter plane. Pleased, the waiter- 
salesman promptly fixed his 1944 half- 
year quota at $2,500,000. 
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“WE'VE FOUND JOYCE A SOUND CHOICE” 


Is THe prosiem of keep- 

g up with production schedules 
etting you down? Joyce’s extensive 
ucilities, wide engineering experi- 
ince and innate “know how” may 
elp to contribute materially toward 
fhe solution: Production executives 
pf many of the country’s largest war 
lants have turned to Joyce in similar 
ituations—and Joyce’s production 
etformance has proved their choice 


sound one. 


eet 


SEHIND THE MAN } BEHIND THE MAN } BEHIND THE GUN 


The Joyce plant comprises three acres 
devoted to the design, fabrication 
and assembly of all types of machines, 
products and precision parts. Joyce’s 
facilities are being utilized by the 
Army, Navy, Maritime and Aircraft 
services for a constant flow of war 
materials of widely varied types. This 
broad experience, backed up by 
Joyce’s past production records, as- 


sures you of intelligent interpretas 


tion of your problems and effective 
assistance—in the design, fabrication 
or assembly, of product or part, in 
production quantities: A Joyce rep- 
resentative will be glad to explain the 
many phases of our service in detail 


—with no obligation on your part: 


Take the"'Germ” out of Germany—Buy Bonds 


y 


Sain 
\ 


wal — 


JOYCR 


WHEATSHEAF LANE « FRANKFORD + PHILADELPHIA 


* 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION PARTS 
FOR ALL KEY INDUSTRIES 


WHOIS loc Stoclatriape? 


Doc. Steelstrap is a symbol 
of Acme service to all in- 
available to 
everyone who feels that shipments 


dustry 


can be speeded up and safer de- 
livery at destination is worth look- 
ing into. Acme Steel technical men 
are trained in just these problems— 
their recommendations have saved 
critical material, saved time, saved 
tare weight—saved in hundreds of 
ways and thousands of dollars. 


Doc. Steelstrap’s cases are your 
shipping cases, boxes, cartons and 
packs 


he acts to prevent accidents 
before they occur—to assure safe 


ACME STEEL CO] 
CHICAGO 


and sound delivery of shipping packs 
that are ‘Bound To Get There.” 
The “ounces of prevention” he 
prescribes of Acme Steelstrap are 
worth a “pound of cure” in saving 
weight, freight, and damage claims. 
Acme Steelstrap is now serving 
the need and speed of war—passing 
shipments to far flung fighting fronts 
. . . forward looking industries are 
already applying these lessons to 
planning for peacetime products. 
Write for Acme shipping service 
including packing, strapping, and 
Acme Unit-Load. Our technical men 
are available without obligation. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


2828 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| Co-ops Retort 


to dispose of the Victor 
| models shown in their new 
| @ Bows and Arrows—Sub 


tify to buvers’ ingenuity 
| sate customers for the la 


musical instruments, Seat 
priced from $5.95 to $15 
to cut out most of its usual! 
ing goods, Ward offers 
panded line of bows and a 
$40.35 for a genuine Ben 
| angewood bow. 

Although it never plac« ; 
phasis on hard lines, Chic Mail 
der Co. tries to make up for it 
durable goods by including 
log more pages showing | 
paints, and roofing. 

Sears’ customers, looking 
scarce hard lines, will count 
lucky to find synthetic rul 
hose. Although mail-order 
parently found lack of paper | 
a minor headache compare: 
of merchandise, Sears’ rath 


institutional advertising pas 
WPB’s notice urging farn 
pulpwood (page 34). 

e@ Proof of Scarcity—Like th« 
mail-order houses’ sales figures testif 
the scarcity of consumer goods. Wa 
sales for eleven months of 1943 
$598,458,710, a 5.66% decline f 
the same 1942 period; Sear 
$816,297,677 during the same 1943; 
riod showed a 3.8% decline from | 
Sears’ December, 1943, sales were §4 
less than those of Deceml 
Ward’s December sales wer 
below December, 1942. 

@ Bought Earlier—Apparently even : 
traditionally early mail-order shop 
did their Christmas buying earlier ' 
winter, since Sears’ November 

ume of $92,469,397 was the big 
November in its history—topping ¢ 


1942. 


Elimination of tax-exemp 


status, they warn, would oper 


the way for price cuts to eras? 


their taxable earnings. 


Business men who set out last ! 
to rid themselves of co-op con 
by “equalizing the tax laws bet 
co-ops and private enterprise” (B\\- 
Sep.25'43,p98) are beginning to 
if they aren’t playing with dyna 
@ Would Cut Prices—Respon 
their misgivings is an inconspi 
dendum to the annual report 
Consumers’ Cooperative Assn. | 
Kansas City, Mo.) by Howard ( 


den, president. Cowden, the 
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t Tarawa, Makin and New Britain, they 
lped the Marines make history! On they 
ame... open sea, pounding surf, coral 
Pefs, treacherous beaches, swamps, jungle, 
vers,rugged terrain—the“Water Buffalos” 
bok them all in stride. In fast-mounting 
umbers, “Water Buffalos” are carrying 
oops and cargoes for the Marines, the 
mmy and the Navy in every battle zone. 


FMC Equipment is Fighting on the 
Home Front, Too! 
The same designing, engineering and man- 
ufacturing skill that created the LVT 
“Water Buffalo,” is also serving the nation’s 
great food industry. In every step of food 
production, agriculture, processing and 
packing, FMC equipment—some of it shown 
at right—is playing a vital part. 


FooD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
KEL 
AGARA §s 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


PACTURING DIVISIONS: SAN JOSE, LOS ANGELES, FRESNO AND RIVERSIDE, CALIF.,; DUNEDIN AND 
-AND, FLORIDA: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS; CANTON, OHIO; LANSING, MICHIGAN; HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
PRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., INC., MIDDLEPORT,N. Y.; JACKSONVILLE, FLA.; BURLINGTON, ONT., CAN. 


“Water Buffalos,”" 7 of FMC's 
11 major factories make" Water 
Buffalos,” or sub-assemblies 


Peertess Pumps America’s 
largest selling pumps for irri 
gating, municipal water systems. 


Flavorseal Protective Process 
a wax film to keep produ 
fresh longer, reduce spoilage 


“a 
FMC Food Packing Equipment 


.. handles canned, frozen, d 
hydrated, fresh-packed food 


; FMC Fog-Drive Fire Fighters, 
using FMC’s high-pressure 
Spray Pump (Bean) as a basi 


Peres 
Continuous Sterilizing Line 
(Anderson-Barngrover) proces 
sing more than 70% of the na 
tion’s canned evaporated milk. 


Takes to the AIR 


A whole new industry is being born. Today 
because of our far-flung fighting fronts, preci- 
ous supplies are being transported by cargo 
planes. Tomorrow these same planes will be 
used for developing a world-wide system of 
air freight transportation. 
And this new transportation field will require 
a warehousing system all its own—a system 
where Mobilift fits into perfection. Unit loads 
lighter freight packages .. faster handling 
methods and the varying heights of plane 
floors all demand the qualities which have 
made Mobilift the favorite of both military 
and industrial transportation. Keep Mobilift 
in mind when planning future warehousing. 


\ 


MOBILIFT ~~ 


| new portable warm-air fu 
| emerge as a space heater v 


| automatic with a self-powered bl 


MOBILIFT 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon | 


SALES OFFICES: 
370 West 35th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
107 N. W. Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
2430 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. 


patronage dividends, which are 
; ¢. 
| share of the profits proportionat d 


eB 
SMALL BUT HOT 


Capable of heating a smal 


tered out of the Army. Com 


the 45-lb. unit can be carrie 


dragged about on a small tobogeqmm Pet 
|The Army doesn’t reveal the heme * 
| job in the Air Forces, but it could }y - 
arctic bombers in flight or warm , a 
their engines on the ground. The by at 
is made by Borg-Warner Congo 


Norge Division which _ predicts 
postwar use as a space heater. Parti 
larly interested in this prospec 
Charles S. Davis, Jr. (left), a 
manager, and M. Glenn O'Har 
vice-president in charge of sal 


No. 1  cooperator (BW-—Apr.174 — 
p32), declares that the co-ops Thi 
deprived of tax-exempt status a we 
profit organizations, would cut price ; 
members to assure them the savings tage 
now receive in patronage dividends a hel 
to erase the taxable earnings. ms 
Actually, the proposal to tax ¢ ne 
is still without official status. But t fou 
pending tax bill provides that nonpr: ~ 
| organizations — primarily — cooperative et 
and labor unions—must report 1 oo 
to the Treasury. In cooperative ci “~ 
this is regarded as a possible px 
to taxation, and apprehensio: a 
creased by the belief that such leg 4 
tion is the prime motive for lo! Rt 
activities of the newly organized C 
tral Coordinating Group, Inc. ; 
@ Meet the Competition—T rad : 
cooperative policy has been to 1 meet t ss 
lowest price of the competitio: p 


given area but to go no lower. ( 
sumer savings come in the f | 
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tomers purchase of goods and serv- 
sat the Co-Op. 

Buch “profits” are tax-exempt. And 
s, co-op Opponents argue, gives co- 
ves an unfair advantage over pri- 
; amg prise. 

e Odious?—But the alternative of 
fight price-cutting operations is cal- 
1, hited to be even more odious to pri- 
business. If co-op profits are taxed, 
will abolish profits by cutting 
ces, and Cowden points out that, 
nce they are nonprofit institutions 
yway, they would cut them to the 
me, charging just enough to cover 
e costs of doing business. 


AP. Set Back 


Expediting court clarifies 
rder respecting denial of news 
anchises, but leaves loopholes. 
\ssociated Press takes appeal. 
Pending Supreme Court action on 
1c appeal of the Associated Press, the 


ecision won by the Justice Dept. in its 
ntitrust suit against A.P. will be stayed. 


Warm @ii&ummary judgment was filed last week 
lhe by an expediting court of three circuit 

r Comfqmpourt judges. 

edicts Last week’s judgment, findings, and 

Pars: qgeonclusions of law clarify the decision 


n favor of the government issued by 
Spcct aithe court last October. 


4 genefiifie Exclusive Right Denied—Of primary 
O'Har Importance is the restriction invalidat- 
des ing A.P. bylaws which permit a member 


paper to exclude from the news service 

or competitive reasons a paper in the 
|~, same morning, evening, or Sunday field. 
This practice, in the opinion of the 
court, violates the Sherman Act. 

Also canceled is the A.P. rule which 
Pprovides that A.P. news reports be with- 
held from nonmembers, but a loophole 
was left for enacting a similar rule when 
the injunction expires, since the court 


\ L . 

But pq cound that the rule, considered apart 

onpra tom the membership bylaws, was not 
rate 2 Violation of the antitrust statutes. 


¢Canadian Rights Canceled—The re- 
stiction on A.P. members which for- 
bade them to furnish their local news 
to nonmembers was invalidated, but the 
vay is left open for reviving the policy. 
A.P.’s exclusive rights to reports of 
ne the Canadian Press were canceled, but 
considered reasonable and legal apart 
‘rom the membership rules. 
* Appeal Is Taken—Col. R. R. McCor- 
rs mick, whose Chicago Tribune is re- 
( puted to have played a principal role in 
precipitating the government's action by 
>) ae Sghting a grant of franchise to the Chi- 
bo} cago Sun (BW—Sep.5’42,p8), promptly | 
dem ded appeal to the Supreme Court. 
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CAMPBELL 
Lime 


Just ONE BAD SKID can put a truck or bus on the out-of-business 
list. You can't afford to take such chances these days. 

Campbell Chains, with their exclusive* saw-tooth design, 
are built to grab hold and deliver positive “all-way” traction. 
Start and stop where you want—without dangerous, rubber- 
chewing skid or slip. Tough, hard-wearing steel prolongs life, 
increases chain mileage. 

For minimum wear and maximum service, install your Camp- 
bell Tire Chains properly—every time. International Chain and 
Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,093,547 —Canadian Pat. No. 223,568 
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To Fight OPA Suit 


Sunkist cooperative will 
stand on its interpretations of 
price ceiling and brokerage fees, 
which are widely followed. 


The California Fruit Growers Ex- 

change will contest the $2,500,000 suit 
brought against it by the OPA Jan. 12, 
charging violations of price ceilings on 
citrus fruit, and the Sunkist cooperative 
can be expected to carry the fight to the 
highest courts. 
e Defends Brokerage Fee—lIhe  ex- 
change’s line of defense will be that 
when the original price ceiling regu- 
lation was issued, many OPA authori- 
ties interpreted it as allowing Sunkist 
to add a 14% brokerage fee to the 
maximum price. That interpretation, 
the exchange will claim, was followed 
by Sunkist and other shippers in all 
producing sections, including Florida. 

Sunkist has 49 offices (with employees 
on a salary basis) in U. S. markets, but 
in 29 other markets Sunkist fruit is sold 
through brokers who are paid a fee. 
@ Which Is Correct?—The exchange will 
maintain that OPA’s “new interpreta- 
tion” as revealed in the suit indicates 
that a brokerage fee can be added only 
when fruit is sold through a_ broker, 
not when it is sold through a Sunkist 
ofice. ‘The suit, Sunkist officials will 
claim, is merely a test of which inter- 
pretation is correct. 

Incidentally, Sunkist officials point 
out that the brokerage fee adds only 
0.4¢ to the retail price of a dozen or- 
anges, lemons, or grapefruit. 

OPA’s suit for treble damages was 
filed against the exchange and 25 dis- 
trict exchanges in California and Ari- 
zona, all afhliates of Sunkist. 

@ ‘T'wo Counts—The complaint contains 
two counts. The first asserts that in 
direct sales to wholesalers and retailers 
from Jan. 11, 1943, to Jan. 11, 1944, 
overcharges totaled $791,043, and that 
treble damages amount to $2,373,131. 

Ihe second count alleges that in 
sales made by defendants at auction 
markets from Jan. 11, 1943, to March 
4, 1943. amount of overcharges was 
$41.658, and that treble damages in 
sales at auction market total $124,975. 


PAPERS CAN OWN STATIONS 


Under pressure from Congress, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
last week dropped its three-year-old pro- 
posal for divorcement of radio stations 
from newspaper ownership. 

In a release announcing its about- 
face, the FCC announced that “in the 


light of the record and of the 
grave legal and policy questions in- 
volved,” the commission concluded not 
to adopt any general rule on the ques- 
tion. Rather each request for licensing 
will be decided on its own merits, 
without discrimination “merely because 
the applicant is engaged or interested 
in any particular type of business.” 

The commission, still, however, is on 
record as opposed to monopoly in all 
mass communications media, and in 
favor of diversification. 

Heartened by this decision, the radio 
industry hopes that it augurs relaxation 
of the FCC order barring multiple own- 
ership of stations in a given area. Real- 
istic observers think the policy of con- 
sidering cases on individual merits 
probably will not be extended this far. 


SUSPENSIONS ARE UPHELD 


The Office of Price Administration 
has the right to suspend from business 
those firms that violate rationing orders. 
Thus, the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New Orleans, La., ruled last 
week in an epochal test of OPA’s power. 

The first such decision by an appel- 
late court, it reversed the decision of a 
district court which granted an injunc- 
tion prohibiting OPA from enforcing 
an order to suspend business of ration 
violators for two weeks. The court test 
has hinged on whether suspension is a 
proper condition to sale of rationed ma- 
terial under the Second War Powers 
Act, which authorized the President to 
set conditions for such sales. 

The suspension order had been issued 
against Foy and Amos Wilemon of 
Dallas, ‘Vex., who, doing business as the 


Good Luck Oil Co., operat 

large gasoline stations, and were accyy: 
by OPA of accepting more tho | py 
gasoline rationing coupons prio: to the, 
effective date. 

The circuit court decided that a ty. 
week suspension, which affects nothiny 
but the sale of gasoline, is a proper ip, 
plementation of rationing and that t 
is not a penalty. 


OPA LOSES CANDY SUIT 


OPA’s lawyers got an unexpected set. 
back last week when a federal court jun 
in Kansas City decided in favor of Mar, 
Inc., candy manufacturer, an OP A dam. 
age suit for $1,230,000. This sum is tr. 
ple the amount of overcharges OPA 
maintains resulted from reduction in the 
weight of Mars’ candy bars. 

The decision is surprising because last 
month the U. S. Supreme Court upheld 
OPA in a concurrent suit against Mar 
The highest court refused to consider 
Mars’ appeal against an injunction, js. 
sued by a U. S. circuit court, to prohibit 
the company from reducing the weight 
of its bars below March, 1942, levels 
OPA officials believed that this assured 
a favorable decision in the treble dam- 
age suit. 

OPA lawyers are particularly miffed at 
the Kansas City jury’s decision because 
it was based on the findings of a special 
master—findings that OPA considered 
favorable. Anti-OPA sentiment prevail- 
ing in the area from which the venire- 
men were drawn is also blamed. 

Next step for OPA will be to ask for 
a new trial. Meanwhile, OPA is bring 
ing a similar suit against Curtiss C indy 


Co., maker of Baby Ruth bars. 


— 


POWERED BY MANPOWER 


Drawbridges, with heavy superstruc- 
tures and expensive operating equip- 
ment, are common around low clear- 
ance waterways. At Greece, N. Y., 


however, Odenback Shipbuilding uses 


; 


a floating bridge to provide access to 
its yards for Army tankers (above) aid 
other craft. It rests on pontoons 1!) 
stead of piers; instead of rising, it 
swings aside—towed by two men. 
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WHO'S 
THIS WORKER with all 


| Graph-A-Matic is an instrument of 


administrative control in business. 


As an exclusive feature of the 
Kardex Method of Visible Control, 
this graphic system can be applied 
to any or all of the records you need 
in steering your business... and yield 
operating savings as high as 50%. 

Maybe you’re concerned about in- 
ventory reduction in view of possible 
coming events. Graph-A-Matic can 


| show you in detail where to act first 
| and where next. Perhaps you need 


to obtain a greater utilization of your 
Present labor force...to step up ma- 
chine use through improved sched- 
uling...to be ready at reconversion 


time with a post-war sales program. 
For all these, the Kardex signalling 
system can provide “Fact-Power” 
..afree flow of graphed facts to 
guide you in analyzing, planning, co- 
ordinating with accuracy and speed. 
WE INVITE YOU to inspect the 
methods of administrative control 
currently used by the management 
of 136 of the nation’s foremost bus- 
inesses. These methods are described 
and illustrated in the new 74-page 
brochure “Graph-A-Matic Man- 


answers ? 


agement Control’’. Due to the nature 
of its contents and the many months 
of careful preparation entailed, we 
can offer this brochure only to re- 
sponsible executives. 

A wire, letter or phone call to 
our nearest Branch Office will bring 
“Graph-A-Matic Management Con- 
trol” to your desk. One of our Sys- 
tems and Methods Technicians 
whose work it represents will gladly 
discuss the application of these 
methods with you. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Draft Is Doubtful 


Roosevelt padded appeal 
for national service with enough 
qualifications to give him an out, 
but he can use it as a threat. 


A multiplicity of motives—some ob- 
vious, others obscure—lies behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's appeal for a national 
service act 

Under heavy pressure from the Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission to 
tighten regulation of the labor market 
and curb strikes, national service was 
the President's response. But his half- 
hearted conviction of its necessity was 
evident in the conditions with which he 
surrounded it 
e@ With Qualifications—He declared 
that his approval of a service measure 
would be contingent upon (1) a “realis- 
tic’ tax law, (2) continuation of the law 
for of war contracts to 
prevent undue profits, (3) a subsidy pro- 
gram to keep cost of essential foods 
down, and (4) an extension of the sta- 
bilization act to prevent “price chaos.” 
‘The chance is remote that he can win 
these four conditions on his own terms 
from the present Congress. Hence—for 
the record—he will be able to argue that 
he is relieved of the necessity of carrying 
through on his national service demand. 

There is no real prospect that Con- 
gress will go ahead on its own to legis- 
late national service. A small group led 

by Sen. Warren R. Austin of Vermont 
and Rep. James W’. Wadsworth of New 
York, joint sponsors of the best known 
national bill (BW —Oct.9'43, 
p34), has been demanding national serv- 
ice for over a year. ‘The President’s 
statement on the issue, which is not be- 
ing taken too scriously by Administra- 
tion supporters in Congress, will not 
bring a large bloc to the support of the 
Austin-Wadsworth bill. 
@ Politics Blamed—‘‘Politics” is the 
commonest explanation in Washington 
for the President's national service 
stand. By this is meant an attempt to 
butter up the unorganized middle class. 
Organized labor, except for its left wing, 
is vehemently against national service. 
Organized business, as represented by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, is 
likewise on record in opposition. 

But Gallup polls and other public 
opinion surveys have shown a consistent 
majority of the voting population to be 


renegotiation 


service 


90 


in favor of a labor draft. It is to this 
group that the President's line is direc- 
ted. 

@ Dual Effect—Less apparent but no less 
real is the dual effect which a call for 
national service may have on Roose- 
velt’s wavering labor supporters. On the 
one hand, he can claim to have blocked 
consideration and possible passage of 
nakedly antiunion, antistrike legislation. 
And on the other hand, he can threaten, 
if labor steps too far out of line, to use 
Administration pressure to get a national 
service law passed. 

Almost lost sight of in the discussion 

over the political implications is the 
questionrof how useful such a law would 
be. It is taken for granted—in view of 
British and Canadian experience—that 
calling it a device for eliminating strikes 
is almost pure rhetoric. 
e Supply Balances Demand—As_ has 
been pointed out (BW-—Jan.15'44, 
pl16), the U. S. has roughly equated 
its manpower supply and demand by in- 
stituting controls over the labor market 
and over employers. These have taken 
the form of centralized hiring, incentive 
contracts, and more effective labor utili- 
zation. 

But the far greater part of our man- 


power inadequacy has been 
scaling down production 
which were found to be too hig 
labor resources—too high at Ic 
attempted to maintain the civi 
omy at its present level. In t! 
the comment which the Roo 
peal provoked, that there is | 
now for national service than t! 
was, is true. If, however, output 
could be revised on the assumpt 
new labor reserves could be tapp 
a device to tap those reserves v 
necessary in order to keep sup ind 
demand in balance. 

e Not Too Tough—For the pr 
insurmountable problems are p1 
by labor shortages. Even on th ' 
Coast, where a rigid labor market con- 
trol program is in effect because of the 
tightness of the situation, manpower 
problems are not interfering t 


t no 
n 


marked extent. 

The West Coast situation has im- 
proved appreciably in the last fey 
months. ‘To be sure, employers in trans 


portation, hotel, restaurant, retail, and 
service businesses have not yet felt 1 
lief, but war plants have. 

@ Facilities Almost Complete 
present degree of labor stabilization on 
the Coast derives in large part from the 
fact that the area’s war plant facilities 
are virtually complete with the excep- 
tion of the Geneva Steel Co. plant in 
Utah, a major military project in central 


BEACH PARTY 


In the doghouse last fall after his 
brush with draft officials (BW —Oct. 
9°43 ,p94), feted last week by the Navy 
—that’s how life goes for Joe Curran, 
head of the C.I.0.’s National Mari- 
time Union. Curran (center) was in- 


cluded in a labor-management delega- 
tion invited by Navy officials to watch 
a large-scale practice landing at Solo- 
mons, Md., on Chesapeake Bay. It was 
a tea party compared with the Army's 
union junket (BW —Apr.3’43,p64). 
Then guests got a three-day taste of 
Army life, including mud and bruises. 
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The Main Line Airway in the 


he Main Line Airway follows the 
eat mid-continent route — by all odds 
@ most important path of progress 
the U. S. It is the route of history 
. blazed by the earliest pioneers. 
d each new advance in transcon- 
ental travel and communication — 
ilway, highway, telegraph and air— 
shad its beginnings along this 
mous natural thoroughfare. 


In the Age of Flight, progress will 
way on United's Main Line Air- 

, for its long-standing strategic 
vantages will be more pronounced 
anever, The direct route from coast 
) coast, it links many of the country’s 
ost important cities. It serves areas 
ch in natural resources, It reaches 


some of the nation’s finest agricultural 


_and stock-raising districts. 


Furthermore, the Main Line Air- 
way will become an integral segment 
in the round-the-world airways system 
of the Age of Flight. Travelers be- 
tween Europe and the Orient or South 
Pacific will probably fly the U. S. leg 
of their journey on the Main Line 
Airway. Asa result, cities all the way 
across this country will be in intimate 
touch with cities around the globe, 
and will have an opportunity to share 
in the whole composite picture of 
international progress. 

This is another of many promises 
which the airplane will fulfil in the 
coming Age of Flight. 
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Coast to Coast on the Route of the Main Line Airway 
Covered Wagon About 200 days 


1860 Pony Express (Mail only) St. —- 

Mo., to San Francisco . . «8 days 
1869 First transcontinental railroad . . 7 days 
1918 All rail . . . 5 days 
1920 Air-Rail (Mail “enly) 72 hours 
1921 First transcontinental airmail . 33'/. hours 
1927 First through —- -mail-express 

air service » * , 31% hours 
1938 Streamlined trains . 2 days and 3 nights 
1941 United Mainliner . « 16 hours 


Tomorrow's Age of Flight United } Mainliner |! hours 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR oD LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


We'll hammer away! 


*% Yes, this Nation has always hammered away until her wars 
have been won. 

To further that purpose American Chain & Cable Company 
provides many basic products for use in planes, ships, boats, 
tanks, trucks, half-tracks, jeeps, artillery, guns, munitions. And 
for all the industries which manufacture the implements of 
war we supply much necessary equipment. 

This is not the first war in which Acco products have been 
called to aid our government. But we are resolved to help make 
it the last war—by aiding our Country to wage a war so con- 
clusive that long years of peace will follow. 


We'll hammer away! 
Below are listed some of the things we make for Industry, Agri- 
f» culture, Transportation—essential in Peace, vital in War. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT « In Canada—Dominion Chain Company, Ltd. 
In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. * Aircraft Controls, 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, 
Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Welding Wire, 
Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes. 


| reluctant to admit excessi 


| his workers the opportunity to bec 


Washington, and various t 
and Navy repair facilities 

While West Coast airc: 
shipyards still insist pub! 
are struggling with a serio 
age, most of them will p 
that their present labor n« 
met. Plane manufacturer 
their labor needs to the p! 
committee (established un 
Coast Manpower Stabili 
set their requirements fai 
actual needs. 

It was a bargaining point t 
more than they really wanted jj 
to get all they needed, and now ¢ 


@ Evils in Check—The twin ¢ 
turnover and absenteeism have aj 
sharply curbed on the Coa Tl 
position of employment cei i 
ited with accomplishing this. Wo; 
now show a greater reluctance t 
around for jobs, fearful of losing oy 
together if employment ceilings a: 
denly depressed. Employers have jy 
stimulated, under the hiring limit: 
plan, to improve employee relat 
employee services, etc., in order t 
all the manpower they have and 
it more effectively. 

On the basis of present pro 
schedules—which are not expected ! 
sharply raised when the war’ ! 
shifts from Europe to the Far Eas- 
responsible Pacific Coast spokes 
will underwrite the President's a 
for national service. And becaux 
area is the largest of the nation’s |: 
tight regions, the Roosevelt propos 
expected to get little support from ! 
field. 


Is the Party Over 


Jack & Heintz associat 
face sharp cut in take-home pa 
if they subscribe for stock 
cushion renegotiation blow. 


The 7,400 employees of Jack 
Heintz, Inc., of Cleveland began t 
alize this week that their wartime p 
of fat take-home pay was about ove! 
@ Associates in Fact—On the heels of 
announcement by Robert P. Patter 
Under Secretary of War, that contd 
payments to Jack & Heintz would 
withheld unless the company @ 
through with a $7,000,000 renegot 
tion settlement on 1942 business, \! 
liam S. Jack, president, began to ax 
late a stock subscription form g 


associates in fact as well as in name 
The form told associates that mom 
was needed for working capital, 4 
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IN TOMORROW’S PRESSURIZED AIR LINER 
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you ll be “at” Denver before you land there! 


You've left a sea-level 
airport and, in a few 
hours, you've reached 
Denver, over 5,000 feet 
er. You step out feeling “at home” 
pr you ve been conditioned to the 
ude at Denver while you were 
g there. 
's one example of the air travel 
fort you can expect to enjoy in 
pressurized cabins of peacetime. 
iResearch has taken a leading part 
his development. Working in our 
it “Stratolab,” our engineers have 
ted “altitudes” as high as 65,000 
. air eight times thinner than 
can breathe. And found ways to 
rol such extreme conditions. 


‘Se 


All this explains why AiResearch 
engineers can fiow offer devices that 
adjust inside-cabin-pressures gradu- 
ally during flights between low and 
higher altitude airports. Devices that, 
after the war, will keep you comfort- 
able at all times . . . even while your 
giant transport plane speeds you 
through the substratosphere! 


A miracle of air control? Yes, but 
only one of many amazing devices 
AiResearch will bring you, come 
peace. Then our engineering experi- 
ence will be devoted entirely to pro- 
viding greater comforts and conven- 
iences for you... on the ground as 
well as in the skies. Note the name 
AiResearch. It is one to remember. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


GARRETT 


DiviStOn OF THE 


COMPANY 


PHOENIX 


CORPORATION 


"Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercooling Systems- Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


FRIDEN .. . High-Speed Automatic Calculators, offer the solution of the 
problems in business today, created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. FRIDEN FULLY-AUTOMATIC CAL- 
CULATORS are available when the applications to obtain 
deliveries have been approved by the War Production Board. 


E & | g E We CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
JUST 


Do people like you 


instinctively? 


Do you know how easy it is to exercise the 
qualities that impress people favorably, that 
lead them instinctively to give that extra ounce 
of loyalty, cooperation, and effort to your ideas 
and orders? 

To win the rewards that beckon to leadership 
today, in all walks of life, you must work with 


people—get them to like you—get over your ideas THE TECHNIQUE OF 
fhe infvenee theis tpoughes ond cee: | HANDLING PEOPLE 


ability—11 simple rules that successful business By DONALD A. LAIRD 
leaders follow—things that you can start doing and ELEANOR C. LAIRD 


today, without study or practice—are given in 
this new book. 
Read what— How to understand and work with others 


This readable, practical manual presents 11 pointers on 


EUGENE G., GRACE, who became what to do and say in your everyday contacts with 
= sident of Bethlehem Steel at others, in order to win their friendship, good-will, and 
thirty-seven, says about observation; cooperation. The methods are clearly demonstrated in 
wal TER A. GePeORD, who be- numerous stories of real people, outstanding leaders, of 
cat president of A & T. at today, and together form a direct, easy-to-unde _—- 

: . ee easy-to-use technique for improving your relations wit 
forty, says about listening to opinions ; others and especially for securing better results in train- 
poe» mee E. WILSON, self-made ing, directing, supervising, and other elements of suc- 
resident of General Electric, says cessful leadership. 

! wanting to get ahead; 
WALTER D. FULLER, who ad  f'"" ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL“ 
vanced from selling copies of the McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Saturday Evening Post ta presidency Send me Laird’s The Technique of Handling People for 10 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., says days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $1.75, 


about Big Ideas to get ahead; plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
. - paid on cash orders.) 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG, who be- 


same president of Servel at forty-six, Name ........ oss sacensecsecooscoes sephdhannnasetnoscdsees 
says about the spirit of work. 


The observations gf one one aot aw 
important men of industry lend concrete % 

evidence to back up the soundness of Dr. City and State 
Laird’s book. The book gives seasoned, 


practical advice on the technique of han- PeMIEM cccccdccccsccccccccccecscescocescsescccesceecocsese 
dling people and shows in quickly under- =-1-99-4 
standable fashion how to use the psychol- COMPANY... eee ceececceeeeceeees eoeeees -BW-1-22-44 


ogy of teadership. 


that stock subscriptions , 1 

cepted in cash and weck!] 

ductions for a one-year pei 

© Voluntary Basis—Some « 

ciates understood he want 

of them a subscription ¢ 

months’ wages, plus the 

end bonus. This would a 

500 to $2,000 for each 

said no standard sabecsipt 

set, that details of a stock i 

been worked out, and tl 

scriptions would be purely 
Private calculations tol. 

ates what such a_ large 

would mean to their 1944 

pay. Working up to 84 hou 

a two-shift, seven-day basis. 

are running $100 a week an 

an associate subscribes for 

stock, his take-home pay fro: 1944 

come may be around $2,800, rather + 

the $4,800 he expected. ‘The balay 

would be tied up with the futur 

Jack & Heintz. Furthermore, assoc 

have been warned that if rencgotiat 

proceeds on schedule, the company g 

not give any assurance of postwar 

@ Profits Confused—Jack was in a fg 

ing mood. He charged that Patter 

had confused profits before taxes « 

profits after taxes. Jack also indicat 

he might join his friend J. F. Li 

another believer in worker bonuses (8) 

—Nov.13’43,p14), in challenging 

gotiation in the courts. . 
He charged that the government’ 

negotiation policies are breeding « 

torship and ruin. Jack was armed wit 

barrage of figures on his com 

workpile; $150,000,000 in unfilled 

ders, another $60,000,000 “‘n 

through,” which together, h« 

out productive capacity to the m 


of 1945. 
BAKERY WAGES SUSTAINED) 


A union contract setting minimu 
pay for women at two-thirds the 1 
for male workers has been sustainec 
the National War Labor Board. 1 
rates apply to women who replace 1 
in twelve Houston (Tex.) | 


AKCTIC 


They previously had been approved ig phe 
the regional board at Dallas (BW- i 
13°43,p105). 

| Although the employers ones hom wet 
a merit rating scale to permit 11 est- 
women workers to be paid accor 

a erat 

merit any amount above the two-thi 
minimum up to 100%, official! : . nat’ 
| A. F. L. Bakery & Confectioner on 

| ers demanded cancellation of the wa 
minimum clause and equal pay for! ing 
male workers regardless of quantity 24MM tab 
quality of work. ie 


A Houston arbitration committ 
ruled in favyos of the bakery union; 0! 
NWALB set aside this award. 
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*,..and to my daughter, Abigail, I bequeath my good Brass skillet” 


IFE was earnest and frugal .. . 
inflation was a purely physical 
phenomenon . . . when the colonies 
were young. Implements of living 
were painstakingly made of the long- 
est-lived materials, to last from gen- 
tration to generation. And so it was, 
naturally, that good honest brass was 
wrought into kitchen utensils, warm- 
ing pans, andirons, vises, tankards, 
table plate, and other basic necessi- 
ties. These were heirlooms, often 
taxable, always specifically mentioned 
in wills, usually important considera- 


tions to dowry-minded wife seekers. 


And the honest qualities that made 
brass a respected household servant, 
then, have made it a well-nigh uni- 
versal servant since. To industry, in 
thousands of uses, brass has brought 
the otherwise impossible combination 
of advantages of strength, ductility, 
resiliency, with ready machinability 
and extraordinary durability ... plus, 
when needed, a lasting decorative 
value that runs the spectrum from 
rich russet to corn-tassel gold. And 
it is a fact worth remarking that in 
many of these uses, no satisfactory 


substitute has ever been found for 


brass. For the simple reason that 
brass, like a faithful friend, wears well 
in every aspect of its character. 
This is how brass has been re- 
garded . . . and also how it has been 
made . . . for the past ninety-three 


years, in the mills at Bristol. 


THE 
BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


The happy meeting of (left to right) 
Sidney Hillman, Vice-President Henry 
Wallace, and C.I.O. President Philip 


Murray gives no indication which way 


i 


the labor votes will fall next Novem- 
ber. As chairman of the C.I.O.’s Po- 
litical Action Committee, Hillman is 
the genial but uncommitted host. 


Political Clouds 


Two problems—what to do 
about Roosevelt, and use of its 
funds—face C.l.O. as drive for 
voice in 1944 election begins. 


Sidney Hillman, chairman of the 
C.1.0.’s_ Political Action Committee, 
entertained Vice-President Henry Wal- 
lace and Philip Murray, president of the 
C.L.O., at a big labor luncheon in New 
York City last week. It was the formal 
launching of the C.I.O.’s drive to make 
its weight felt in the 1944 election. 

But while the committee’s initial 
budget of $700,000 and the presence of 
300 enthusiastic union officials por- 
tended big things, a few clouds marred 
the festivities 
e@ Under Investigation—F'irst of all, the 
committee is about to be investigated 
by the Attorney General’s office on 
complaint by Rep. Howard Smith, who 
charges that it operates in violation of 
the War Labor Disputes (Connally- 
Smith) Act which he cosponsored. This 
statute provides that labor organiza- 
tions cannot make direct political con- 
tributions. 

Expected to win this round on a 
technicality, the committee, and with 
it the rest of the labor movement, have 
the far knottier problem of deciding 
which contender to back in 1944. 

@ All-Time Low—Roosevelt _ prestige 
among the unions is at an all-time low. 
Failure to roll back prices, fumbling 
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with the railway dispute, and a call for 
a national service act have been a cold 
poultice on labor’s ardor for the Presi- 
dent. That was evident when Hillman’s 
luncheon guests heard every oratorical 
reference to Roosevelt in stony silence. 
A year ago he would have been cheered 
to the echo. 

Until the Republican list of White 
House aspirants thins down, the C.L.O. 
will officially avoid any commitments 
on a fourth term. Despite Hillman’s 
unswerving loyalty to Roosevelt, his 
committee’s activities will have wide 
backing only if he concentrates on state 
and local candidates. Roosevelt's hold 
on organized labor has loosened, and 
he may lose it altogether unless he is 
able to identify himself again as labor’s 
friend. 


Labor Law Sticks 


District court in Texas re- 
fuses to enjoin enforcement of 
Manford Act, but rules that 
three sections are void. 


Texas’ Manford Act, regulating labor 
unions, which has been under attack by 
both C.1.O. and A.F.L. (BW —Oct.2’43, 
p94), has received further court backing. 
e Three Sections Void—A district court 
in Austin has ‘efused to enjoin perma- 
nently enforcement +f this law, which 
requires union officials to make an an- 
nual financial report to the state and 
provides that all organizers must obtain 


a permit to solicit paid men 
a labor organization. 
However, the court ruled ¢))+ + 
sections of the act were voi 
with a recent opinion of the sta: 
ney general. The court hel 
provision requiring some un 
not all, to hold annual elec: 
officers, agents, and organizc 
arbitrary and unreasonable clas, f 
@ Vague and Indefinite—The sti» 
that unions may not charg: 
excess of those calculated t 
revenues reasonably needed 
union was ruled out as vague and j 
nite. The court also voided the , 
vision for reinstatement, without 
ment of dues, of members of thie ar, 
forces, holding that the legislatur 
not compel forgiveness of debt 
e Thomas’ Case Pending—United Ay; 
mobile Workers’ (C.I.O.) test ca 
volving the Manford law is pending 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court. k 
Thomas, U.A.W. president, defied 
law last fall when he solicited w 
membership (without a license) at | 
Tex. He was fined and lost his appe 
to the state supreme court. 


Injunction Killed 


Supreme Court dissolves 
McNear’s old restraining order 
against rail brotherhood, scores 
refusal to arbitrate. 


When President Roosevelt order 
the War Dept. to take over “all 
common carriers” on Dec. 27, he didn't 
mean quite all. Like most other peop 
he had probably forgotten the 230-1 
Class I Toledo, Peoria & Western RR 
which bisects Illinois. 

e@ McNear’s Fight—Two years ago 
discussion of rail labor problems usua 
started and ended with references t 
George P. McNear, Jr., T. P. & W 
president and sole proprietor (BW—Ja' 
31’42,p20). At that time he was ¢ 
gaged in a bitter-end fight with the 1 
way unions over wage scales and feath 
bed rules on his line. 

When McNear (1) refused to co 
promise with the unions, then (2) « 
fused to arbitrate differences at govern 
ment suggestion, then (3) refused t 
accept an arbitration award, the Pres 
dent ordered the Office of Defenx 
['ransportation to replace McNear 
operator of T. P. & W. ODT is st 
running the road. 

@ Litigation Persisted—McNear _ best 
other railroad presidents into an Am 
officer’s uniform by about 20 months (! 
volunteered) and, because ODT ha 
been doing its job smoothly, T. P. 4 
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Their Working Capital was 


OVERWORKED 


This is the story of John Doe & Company.” But it might be 


the story of any organization whose working capital 


ts overworked by wartime expansion. 


Your company, perhaps. 


OE & COMPANY found that cash was not 
D coming in fast enough both to discount all 
bills and meet their present enlarged payroll. Yet, 
it hardly seemed wise to increase their permanent 
capitalization to meet this temporary need. 


Here C. 1. T. entered the picture. Called in 
for confidential consultation, C.1.T. “credit 
architects”’ devised a double-barreled solution: 


Ss Arrangements were made to advance im- 
mediate cash on receivables created under 
the company’s war contracts. 


2. Additional operating funds for long-term use 
were furnished to purchase machinery and 
equipment, and for post-war expansion. 


Financing of Accounts Receivable 
to provide cash for taking discounts, 


FINANCING 
SERVICES 


Funds to carry inventory, buy 


meeting payrolls, etc. 


Result: Doe & Company are again discount- 
ing their bills promptly and profitably. Payrolls 
have ceased to be a problem. Their operating 
position is better. So is their net. 


And, equally important, these highly satisfac- 
tory results were accomplished without added 
permanent capitalization that might prove a 
burden at a later date. 


THIS IS TYPICAL of many useful tasks 
C.1.T. funds are today performing. In your 
business, too, there may be opportunities to use 
additional money to advantage. A C.I.T. 
executive will call and work out a plan to fit 
your needs, without obligation. 


new machinery, repairing, altering 

or reconverting plants. 

Cash to pay taxes, existing mortgages 
or other loans, retire stock. 


Capital to extend holdings, buy out 
partners, or acquire supplemental 


Available through the subsidiaries of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


materials, supplies or equipment 
advantageously for cash. 


businesses. 


Financing of installment sales for 
manufacturers, dealers and distributors, 


Long Term financing to spread 
over many months the cost of buying 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER 100 MILLION DOLLARS 


* The name is fictitious, but the story is a case history from our files. 


ZZ Lyell ~~ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AIRPLANE PARTS 
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LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW TOWN. Bucks County. PENNA 


OVER 80% OF ALL 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
AND ENGINES ARE 
TESTED WITH 


MERIAM manometers 


% What is your measuring problem ? 
Ask for Cataleg C-10. 


THE MERIAM CO. 


Since 1911 
1999 W. 112th St Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Help maintair 
civilian morale and im- 
me yur — ss at the 
n ce your name 
» efore a yur cust omers with aon 
clusive Art Calendars, vift 
OT Ag hinirolds, Free e 
Diarie es, Mechanical 


Key ses, 
Bother items. Inexpensive, resultful 


ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING Co. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. (Salesmen Wanted) 


prove 


Direct to 


Management-Men... 


g your organ 
top man 
of posing of or 
property 


BUSI NESS WEEK's non-display 

clues" advertising (at a modest 
rate of 50 cents a word, $5 
offers the one direct, 
economical approach fo the 
124,000 top Management-Men of 
American business and industry... 


y 
The Readership of 
BUSINESS WEEK 


ization requires a 


plant expansion or product 
distribution requires financ- 
ng 

involve dis- 
acquiring a 


plant changes 


minimum) 


toast 


| law holds that 


W. has been out of the news. It did 
not, however, leave the courts. Wéind- 
ing its way up to the Supreme Court 
was a case, pressed by the rail unions 
and involving an important issue in 
labor law. 

McNear had gone into a federal court 
for an injunction against the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen which had 
called a strike on the T. P. & W. late 
in 1941. The injunction was granted 
and, over the union’s protests, had been 
upheld by a circuit court. The union 
appealed to the Supreme Court on the 
ground that the anti-injunction provi- 
sions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act pro- 
hibited issuing of the restraining order. 
@ Injunction Dissolved—This week the 
high court reversed the circuit decision. 
The Supreme Court, noting that the 
“every reasonable effort”’ 
must be made to settle a dispute before 
an injunction is issued, narrowed the 
issue down to one question: whether 
T. P. & W.’s refusal to agree to arbitra- 
tion under the Railway Labor Act was 
sufficient ground to prevent the courts 
from granting an injunction. 

The high court held that arbitration 

would have been a “reasonable effort to 
settle the dispute,” and added: “Clearly 
arbitration under the act was a method 
both reasonable and available which re- 
spondent refused to employ, not once 
but repeatedly and adamantly. If it had 
been used it would have averted the 
strike, the violence which followed, and 
the need for an injunction.” 
e Still in ODT’s Hands—Although only 
a footnote to the voluminous T. P. & 
W. record, the judiciary’s approval of 
the executive branch’s action makes one 
thing certain: That the President's order 
of this week to return all roads to private 
management again doesn’t mean quite 
all. The federal government, through 
ODT, will continue to run George Mc- 
Near’s property. 


REVOLT AGAINST BRIDGES 


\ spirited revolt against the Harry 
Bridges leadership of C.1.0.’s Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s & Waiehouse- 
men’s Union occurred last week when 


| the Portland (Ore.) local of the union 


| Portland group’s refusal 


| Bridges learned of the local’s 


flatly voted down a Bridges proposal 
and booed international officers sent to 
discipline them for their stand. Bridges 
is president of the union, generally con- 
sidered to be a disciplined, well-knit 
organization. 

Focal point of the revolt was the 
“for the good 
of the local” to admit to membership 
a Negro worker named Mills, allegedly 
a Communist Party organizer. When 
action, he 
wrote a personal letter to each member 
urging that Mills be accepted and point- 
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ing out that the union’s ¢ nti. 
forbids rejection of applica: 
of race, creed, or political 
Feeling ran high in the |< 
last week the case was broue|)t 
review. Bridges could not | 
land for the local’s meeting 
was attending Army Navy ( 
with West Coast executive, op ¢ 
war's progress, in Los Angel 
sent four of his officers to « 
international _ leadership's , 
bring the local into line. Neverth. 
Mills was turned down again. and ¢ 
four officers were told to keep ¢ 
noses out of the Portland local’s af: 
A rank-and-file fight is threaten: 
Bridges attempts to “break” th 
for its stand. 


Election Voided 


NLRB finds supervisors jt 
fluenced employees in poll wo 
by independents and orde 
new election to be held. 


¢ a 


7] 


Triumph was sweet while it lasted; 
the rebellious faction in a Pittsbu 
union which last fall won a National! 
bor Relations Board election and t 
wrested control of its affairs fro1 
C.1.0. United Electrical, Radio 
chine Workers (BW—Sep.11°43,p9 
e@ Election Set Aside—But the tri 
was also short-lived. Last weck, fo! 
ing a review at U.E.’s request, NLRB 
aside the election results and dir 
that a new one be held. NLRB’s gr 
for invalidating the election was ¢ 
four supervisors in the plant of | 
American Radiator & Standard Sanit 
Corp. had coerced employees into 
ing against the U.E. 

The election was the culminatio: 
a revolt in which rank-and-file mem! 
of U.E. Local 626 sought to free thes 
selves of domination by elements 1 
Pittsburgh leadership of U.E. acc 
of Communist sympathies. For wit 
holding dues from the district cou 
of the union, Local 626 was expel 
from the international and its mem) 
ship was transferred to another loc: 
e Temporary Expedient—Instead of 
cepting the transfer, however, son 
the members organized what they c 
the Committee of Eight as a tempor 
expedient for holding the employees! 
gether in some sort of union until! 
clouds of discord blew over. Mei 
while, the company’s contract with # 
defunct Local 626 had expired, and # 
committee convinced NLRB that ? 
election for choice of a new collect 
bargaining representative was in ord 
Among 1,000 employees, the comm! 
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I DUE TIME, dear lady, you can 
thumb your exquisite little nose at 
wartime fashions and wartime 


substitutes in general. 


But first we must have peace. And, 
next, we must give industry at war 
an opportunity to become an in- 
dustry of peace. Then we shall have 
new and exciting things such as we 
have never seen before, but the 
change will be gradual — evolution, 
rather than revolution. 


The shape of things to come 


Li 


Hittin 


For the manufacturer anticipat- 
ing a post-war market, the impor- 
tant centers of population, such as 
Philadelphia, offer the surest road 
to widespread influence in post-war 
buying. Philadelphia is in a par- 
ticularly advantageous position. It 
is one of the great markets — it is 
reached by one newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin 
reaches daily 4 out of 5 Philadelphia 


families. It has a circulation in ex- 
cess of 600,000 — largest 
newspaper in America. It is the 
leading Philadelphia newspaper — 
has been for 39 consecutive years. 


evening 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 


tee polled 441 votes, as against 352 for 
the U.E. 

The committee enjoys rather unusual 
status among independent unions in 
that it has applied for affiliation with 
another C.1.O. union—the United Steel- 
workers of America. But the steel work- 
ers’ union is marking time, fearful of 
treading on the toes of a sister C.1.O. 
union, and hoping that NLRB can un- 
tangle the mess. 

‘The committee plans to file excep- 
tions to NLRB’s action in voiding the 
election on the ground that the board 
failed to adhere to hearing testimony. 


Executive Test 


Circuit court reaffirms that 
earnings under $30 a week 
take the employee out of the 
executive classification. 


The authority of the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision of the U. S. Dept. of Labor to 
determine which employees are covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act has 
been further clarified in a decision by 
the United States Circuit Court at Den- 
ver. The case turned on the division’s 
definition of an executive as an em- 
ployee earning not less than $30 a week. 
@ Long in Dispute—The division’s au- 
thority to define and delimit job terms 
has been in litigation in lower courts 
since the law was passed in 1938. Last 
May another circuit court upheld the 
authority of the division to define quali- 
fications of executives, professionals, 
etc., for exclusion from coverage. 

The later ruling is thus the second 

to affirm the Wage-Hour Division’s 
powers, but it is the first to deal with 
the salary classification as it affects ex- 
emptions. 
@e Two Were Excluded—In a lower 
court, the division was granted an in- 
junction against Antonito Mills & Ele- 
vator Co., Antonito, Colo., for alleged 
wage and hour violations, but two em- 
ployees were excluded from the com- 
plaint by the lower court on the ground 
that the $30 salary requirement was 
“arbitrary and unreasonable.” A_book- 
keeper-ofice manager was held exempt 
as an executive employee, and the head 
miller was held exempt as a professional 
employee—although both men drew pay 
lower than the $30 minimum set in 
the regulations as a qualification for 
professional or executive status. 

The appellate court ordered modifica- 
tion of the injunction to include the 
two men, holding that power to supply 
detailed job classifications was lawfully 
delegated to the Wage-Hour Division 
by Congress. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


Just who will pop up next—a foreman 


or a celebrity—is the workers’ $64 
question. Last week, Charles Parks, 
welder at the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Boat 
& Machine Co., glanced up at a stern, 
somber face—that of Lord Halifax. 
“Every plate you put in place on an 
LST boat is another nail in Hitler's 
and Tojo’s coffins,” his Lordship ob- 
served. Parks went back to his weld- 
ing, Lord Halifax to the University of 
Louisville for an honorary degree. 


WARD PACT CONTINUED 


Montgomery Ward & Co. lost the 
first round in its fight to break con- 
tractual relations with C.1.Q.’s United 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Employees when the National War La- 
bor Board ruled this week that the com- 
pany’s union contract be continued in 
force, pending the outcome of an in- 
vestigation of Ward’s assertion that the 
union no longer represents a majority of 
its employees. 

Ward’s contract with the C.I.O. 
(which had been signed at the direction 
of President Roosevelt) expired last 
month. Claiming the union was with- 
out a majority, Ward declared it would 
not sign a new agreement for its giant 
mail-order plant and Chicago retail store 
(BW—Dec.25'43,p98). 

NWLB told the union to go to the 
National Labor Relations Board within 
30 days and clear up the question of its 
status. Under NLRB procedure, the 
burden of proving that the union has 
lost its following will be on the com- 
pany. On its record, there seems little 
doubt that the company will carry the 

- case as far as it can. 


MORE INCENTIVE PAY 


Che National War Labor Bog; 
approved extension of the \\ 
house incentive pay plan to 
production workers regularly 
straight day basis—an action (|i, 
up another avenue for Pay inc 
outside the Little Steel for 

The plan, jointly submitt 
Westinghouse Electric & Manuf: 
ing Co. and the C.1.O. United | 
cal, Radio & Machine Worker 
approved by a vote of 9 to 3, with + 
employer members dissenting and 
concurring with the four labor and 
public members. 

The proposal would pay day wo; 
—generally crane operators,  janit, 
maintenance men—a bonus cal 
on the basis of increased efficienc 
productive workers who are paid ; 
incentive basis. As finally writte: 
plan would give day workers a | 
crease in pay for each 2% increa 
production above 115% of the ex 
lished incentive normal in each of We 
inghouse’s 30 plants. 

It is estimated that day worker ear 


cor 


ings will rise 5% to 10% under t 
plan. 
FOREMEN ON RAMPAGE 


Efforts of the Foreman’s Assn. ¢ 
America to obtain recognition as a be. 
gaining unit in Detroit plants brougt: 
a new wave of strikes to the motor cit 
starting last week end. Supervisory pe: 
sonnel at six Chrysler Corp. plants ha 
walked out by midweek. The disput 
protesting “unfair working conditions, 
began at the main De Soto plant. Wali 
outs followed at a second De Soto plant 
and two Dodge plants. At the Detroit 
Tank Arsenal, operated by Chrysler, ap 
proximately 1,000 foremen of ab 
1,200 appeared to have joined the wall 
outs. 

Although the strike was directed 
against Chrysler, industry observers 1 
Detroit felt it was primarily an attempt 
to put pressure on the National \\ 
Labor Board, now considering whether 
it will take jurisdiction over tie-ups of 
supervisory personnel. 

Last May the National Labor Rel 
tions Board ruled that foremen wer 
part of management and hence their 
bargaining representatives were not ¢! 
titled to NLRB certification (BW May 
15°43,p87). The F.A.A. has been i0- 
creasingly active in recent months, t 
ing to achieve recognition. The foreme! 
have now proved one thing: that ther 
walkouts cast an almost immediate 
shadow over production. Whether pro 
ing that will win them recognition for 
collective bargaining still remains to be 
seen. 
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Ignore the “‘no-invasion” rumors. Both London and Washington are convinced that 
Berlin will hold out for terms short of unconditional surrender until Anglo-American 
forces prove that they will pay the price of a direct onslaught on the Nazi stronghold 
—and can crack Hitler’s iron defenses as effectively as the Russians have. 
° 

Invasion plans, in fact, are developing rapidly and according to a definite pattern 

Britain is literally bulging with troops and equipment, but they will not strike 
until the way is fully prepared by the kind of regular night-and-day bombing that 
has been hitting the invasion coast of northern France for more than two weeks 
These stepped-up raids aim to destroy much more than some rocket guns—which 
may not even exist. 

7 

There will be no letup in the blasting of key targets in Germany. 

Attacks on airplane factories now will be followed a little later by systematic 
pounding of the Nazis’ vulnerable oil supplies. 

“Put Hitler’s plane factories out of operation; then ground his planes and im- 
mobilize his transport by drying up his oil supply’’ is the order to the air forces 

The persistent thumping which United Nations bombers have been able to give 
Leipzig indicates that they can now operate effectively in eastern Germany. What's 
especially significant about this is that it is the home of the great Leuna synthetic 
oil plants—believed still to produce almost 20% of the Reich’s limited supplies. 
* 


Moves in the Mediterranean and Balkans will be synchronized with Anglo-American 
developments in the west and Soviet moves in the east. 

Look for Rome to fall when it will have the greatest psychological effect on 
battered Nazi nerves. 

Lt. Gen. Mark Clark hes the reserves to cover the last 85 miles to the Italian 
capital on short notice, if it is to the advantage of the United Nations. 

The fall might come just when a new Russian thrust threatens to pinch off the 
Baltic states. 

Or when newly equipped French forces stage a particularly effective raid on 
the French coast, only 90 miles from their rapidly growing base in Corsica. 

At about the same time, Russian pressure in the east would almost surely shift 
toward the Rumanian front, the Yugoslav guerrillas would receive important new sup- 
plies of arms, and bombing of such centers as Sofia would be quickly stepped up 

e 


While the fascists are losing the war in Europe, they are sprouting postwar plans 
in our own back-yard. 

Washington’s continued refusal to deal realistically with Argentina because of 
the possibly unfavorable effect on our good neighbor policy is behind its decision not 
to reveal the alarming details of the present situation. 

Washington has been told (with supporting evidence) that the Bolivian coup, 
supported by Buenos Aires, is but the first of several planned to create an active 
fascist bloc in this hemisphere, to take over when Germany has to surrender. 

9 
Pro-Axis elements in Argentina have turned the country into a fascist stronghold 
which can be broken only by drastic international economic sanctions—in which 
Britain so far has been reluctant to participate because of its complete dependence on 
Argentina for wartime supplies of meat. 

Washington has seen detailed reports showing that Argentina is sheltering large 
amounts of refugee capital (some of it sent for safe-keeping by leading figures in the 
Hitler hierarchy), and that Buenos Aires officials have actually forced some United 
States concerns to sell to blacklisted companies. 

Formation of an anti-Yankee postwar bloc is the objective of the interests behind 
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the present Argentine government. Paraguay, they consider, is in the bag. Bolivig 
has recently been won. And now they are concentrating on Chile, last of the Latin. 
American nations to break with the Axis. 

To throw us off the track, today’s leaders in Buenos Aires may go so far as to 

sever relations with Berlin. 

& 

The United States had a chance to smack the new movement on the occasion of 
Ambassador Norman Armour’s trip to Washington last September, but what started 
out to be a rebuke passed scarcely noticed by the Argentine government. It is 
believed that the British, fearing the loss of vital wartime food supplies, refused to 
call their own ambassador home at the same time, and thereby forced us to pull in 
our horns. 

Economic sanctions are being discussed behind the scenes. Argentinians them- 
selves admit that they could not hold out for much more than 90 days against tight 
Anglo-American sanctions. 

oT 
Leaders are sufficiently confident that the war in Europe can be won this year to be 
thinking ahead on major postwar problems. 

Czechoslovakia, not Poland, will be the pivot of eastern Europe after the war. 
Dr. Benes has proved to be by far the shrewdest diplomat among Russia’s eastern 
neighbors. Prague will receive what economic assistance Russia can supply dur- 
ing the reconstruction period (limited amounts of industrial raw materials, including 
possibly both oil and cotton) and is assured full restoration of its territory, includ- 
ing Ruthenia, with its dominantly Ukrainian population. 

Poland’s appeal to London and Washington cannot save its eastern frontier. 
Russia will occupy Poland up to the Curzon line (though Poland will be partially 
compensated at the expense of Germany). 

~ 
President Roosevelt has on his desk a proposal to set up a mission composed of five 
business leaders to investigate the possibilities of postwar trade with Russia. Plan 
is to ask Stalin to name a comparable mission that will begin immediately to investi- 
gate specific possibilities for two-way trade. 

The proposal has the full support of both WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson and 
William L. Batt, U. S. member on the Combined Raw Materials Board. This indicates 
that the American delegation is going to investigate the possibilities of applying to 
Russia their scheme for stimulating foreign trade by building huge, rigidly con- 
trolled, emergency stockpiles. 

Special Nelson twist to the project is the development of a Soviet market for 
large quantities of consumer goods. To Moscow, with its system of controlled for- 
eign trade, a satisfactory means of paying for the goods in Russian materials is more 
important than getting them at the lowest price in a highly competitive world 
market. However, the biggest Soviet demand will continue to be for heavy machine 
equipment. 

Stalin’s request for $5,000,000,000 of supplies “‘on reasonable terms” is the 
measure of the job facing the committee, if it is created. Growing volume of “‘indus- 
trial supplies” in lend-lease to Russia stirs interest in postwar cash market. 

) 


Out of their publication of Pravda’s “rumor” that Ribbentrop has been dickering 
secretly with Britishers, the Russians have got what they wanted—a vociferous 
recommitment of the British to the principle of ‘‘no separate peace.”’ More than 
anything else, Pravda’s needling job betrayed Russia’s old anxiety about its Allies’ 
possible reaction to the tempting price that Germany will eventually be willing to pay 
to insure that its inevitable invaders are not “’Stalinites.”’ 
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he League Lives 


Though dismembered, it 
gill seeking means for world 
laboration. Its drive against 


ctin- Buble taxation gets results. 

38 to Me conceived in hope at Paris and en- 
»oned in marble at Geneva, the 
ague of Nations had proved impotent 
an instrument of international con- 

IN of ation when Armageddon arrived in 

irted 39, 

it is [found Wanting—Tested by Japan in 

d to 31, by Italy in 1935, and by Germany 

ll in 1936, 1937, and 1938, the league was 
nd wanting both as a guarantor of 
ace and as an effective court of arbi- 

em- BB tion, But the league is not dead. 

ight Like the nations it failed to save from 
session, the league has been dismem- 
red, scattered to Geneva, London, 

» he ‘yshington, Montreal, and Princeton. 
A Sizable Budget—The _league’s 
dget of $7,413,800 for 1933 has been 

yar. iced to $2,342,000 for 1944, with 

ern rat Britain still the chief backer. 
lur- The International Labor Office, en- 
ing ped in securing international agree- 
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PREFAB REPAIRS 


ot every allied bomber shot down 
wet Nazi-held Europe, literally doz- 
is limp home with serious damage 
10m cannon or antiaircraft fire. Such 
sidue of the present thousand-plane 
ids keeps British repair shops (above) 
orking day and night to return crip- 
ped craft to the fray. Turnaround 
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The Permanent Opium Board and 

the Drug Supervisory Body are in Wash- 
ington under agreement with the State 
Dept. 
e Nucleus at Geneva—The league treas- 
urer and part of his staff are in London. 
A nucleus of 80 of the original league 
staff of 600 remains in Geneva. 

The Economic, Financial, and Tran- 
sit departments are at Princeton, N. J., 
at the joint invitation of the Rockefel- | 
ler Institute for Medical Research, 
Princeton University, and the Institute 
for Advanced Study. 

Chief of the Princeton unit and dean 

of league staff members is Alexander 
Loveday, British economist who came 
to the league in 1920. 
e Important Data—Under Loveday the 
Princeton unit of the league has labored 
to maintain its files, carried from Geneva 
on microfilm. It is perhaps the only 
source of current international data on 
production, employment, finance, and 
prices. 

The league publishes the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, the Statistical 
Yearbook, and the annual World Eco- 
nomic Survey; it has prepared the com- 
prehensive Wartime Rationing and | 
Consumption, and a compendium of | 
world monetary and banking statistics, 
Money and Banking, 1940-42. 


Within the last year, working closely | 


time on the R.A.F.’s huge four- 
engined Lancaster bomber is held to 
the minimum by a kind of “prefabri- 
cation” repair made possible by the 
craft's unique design. By this method, 
such whole sections as noses, tails, 
and wings are completely replaced— 
with equipment already installed—in 
much less time than would be re- 
quired for a patching job. 
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A Key to Workable 
POST-WAR PLANNING 


EXECUTIVES * INVESTORS Prepared for 
your use —a bibliography of 165 
Post-War Planning Articles which 
appeared during 1943 in the top- 
ranking business and trade periodi- 
cals. It includes references to Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
Dictaphone’s Plan, Packard’s Plan, 
re-conversion plans, retailers’ pros- 
pects, financial possibilities. 
Timely, up-to-the-minute material 
designed to simplify your blue-prints 


Price, $1.00 


for tomorrow. 
Send for your copy today 


RESEARCH SERVICE 
2 Horatio Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
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Speed Sweep 


WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 44 usual size ~ easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper = reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


(M, Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


534 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


NARROW BUT BIG 


Some of the biggest narrow-gage loco- 
motives built for the Army are those 
of the “Gen. MacArthur’ series 
(above) now being rushed on produc- 
tion line schedules for duty overseas. 


Prefabricated and assembled in only 
eight days by Pittsburgh’s H. K. Porter 
Co., Inc., the 95-ton 2-82 freight 
“hogs” are shipped to bases of the 
Military Railway Service. They'll be 
used in making long hauls from port 
areas and supply depots to war fronts. 


with member governments, the League 
has prepared documents specifically de 
signed to assist these nations in plan- 
ning for the future: The Network of 
World Trade, Commercial Policy in the 
Interwar Period, Economic Fluctuations 
in the U.S. and the United Kingdom, 
1919-1922, Relief Deliveries and Relief 
Loans, 1918-1923, Europe’s Overseas 
Needs, 1919-1920, Trade Relations Be- 
tween Free-Market and Controlled Eco- 
nomies, and Quantitative Trade Con- 
trols. 

e@ Not an Accident—The two documents 
on European relief and trade, 1918- 
1923, were not command performances, 
but the league was in close touch with 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross and Herbert 
H. Lehman, Anglo-American relief 
heads during their preparation. Nor was 
it an accident that the I.L.O. published 
Displacement of Population in Europe 
just before the United Nations Relief & 
Rehabilitation Administration was es- 
tablished. 

Now the league, with the aid of out- 

side experts but under the aegis of its 
Delegation on Economic Depressions, 
is engaged in analyzing the problems of 
the postarmistice period, has published 
part one of The Transition from War 
to Peace Economy. 
e Fights Double Taxation—Another 
league activity which touches closely the 
interests of business is under the juris- 
diction of the fiscal committee which 
convened regional conferences at Mex- 
ico City in 1940 and 1943 to discuss 
prevention of double taxation. 
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Since 1929, the committee has been 
instrumental in obtaining signatures to 
100 important (300 in all) bilateral 
agreements for the elimination of 
double taxation internationally. 

The fiscal committee prepares model 

contracts and discusses their objectives 
with member states and propagandizes 
for a rational system of parallel interna- 
tional tax formulas. In the absence of 
such agreements, it is possible for indi- 
viduals and corporations to be liable for 
taxes in excess of income if their busi- 
ness is of an international character. 
@ Makes Progress—Last year at Mexico 
City, progress was made toward adop- 
tion of uniform contracts for eliminating 
double taxation of income, and toward 
methods for cooperation between na- 
tional tax administrations for the assess- 
ment and collection of direct taxes. 

As a result of discussions last year, the 

league has authorized the creation of a 
special subcommittee to analyze meth- 
ods for safeguarding lenders and borrow- 
ers in international capital transactions. 
Exporting nations, fearful of losing their 
shirts, must assume specific responsi- 
bilities to satisfy nations equally fearful 
of uneconomic exploitation of resources, 
of export of this wealth in crude form, 
and of excessive foreign control of do- 
mestic economic and financial life. 
e It Stands Ready—When peace comes, 
the league stands ready to reassemble its 
segments, work in any way possible with 
whatever successor may be designated 
to continue the search for methods of 
world collaboration. 


TO LIFT RAW SILVER BAN 


MEXICO, D. F.—Exports of tay, 
ver to the United States will be resypy 
at the beginning of the second jUarter4 
this year. 

Suspended in May, 1943, 
24-hr.-a-day operation of governn, 
mints to take up the hoardable assets, 
Mexicans, silver shipments wil! run jy 
than in 1943 because of increased log 
usage and declining production. 

The government's minting Progra 
(BW—Oct.2’43,p42) is still consumig 
between 3,500,000 oz. and 4,500,000 q 
monthly, with production down fr 
6,500,000 oz. to 6,000,000 oz. a month 
With the resumption of exports, Mexi 
will hold 2,500,000 oz. a month for i 
ternal use instead of 1,600,000 oz. , 
tained before May, 1943. Hence ¢ 
U.S. will get only about 3,500,000 q 
monthly compared with previous in 
ports of close to 5,000,000 oz. 


ALL-MEXICAN PLANE VIEW¢) 
MEXICO CITY—Late last month 


110-hp. monoplane, entirely constructg 
in Mexico, made such an impressi 
demonstration of its speed and mane 
verability that it is now scheduled f 
nonstop goodwill trip from Monter 
to Montreal. Sponsor of the trip will 
the National Miners’ Union of Mexi 
which has christened the plane “Mines 
Mexicano.” 


) perm 


CANADA 


Angling for Trade 


Canada will appoint ne 


commissioners for assignment to 
the United Nations. Pressure fe 
postwar business is growing. 


OTTAWA-Girding for an anti 
pated postwar trade scramble, Canad: 
Trade & Commerce Dept. is about t 
appoint new trade commissioners for 4 
signment to the United Nations. Add 
tional appointees will be trained for se" 
ice in the liberated countries of Europe 
@ Hiring a Staff—The department's com 
mercial intelligence division, alre: idy en 
gaged in a survey of potential postwa 
markets and domestic production © 
pacity for export, is hiring a staff of spe 
cial commodity men to extend and 
facilitate these studies. Emphasis is be 
ing placed on commodities not export! 
extensively or at all before the war. _ 

Trade & Commerce Dept. official 
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ALL ABOARD 
FOR 


VICTORY 
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Pullman-Standard. has contributed greatly to the vast 


spectacle of America’s war production. We shall continue that 
service to the cause of Freedom with every ounce of energy and 


skill we possess. 


Now, as a further aid to wartime transpor- 


tation, we are asked to build railway passenger cars in 1944! 


General Eisenhower says, “Victory in “447 
Now is the time to step swiftly in close, and deliver 
the knockout!— Now! 


America is at the pinnacle of her powers. Production 
is at a miraculous peak. Our human resources were 
never so great—nor so ready. Let us make this a vic- 
torious year! 


In the amazing production achievement in which all 
industry has shared, surely no individual performance 
can surpass that of America’s railroads. Consider what 
a matchless job they have done in driving to the utmost 
their inadequate equipment—both freight and peered 
ger cars—to haul astronomical tonnages of vital mate- 
rials, to transport unbelievable millions of humans. And 
far from lessening with the new year, that job grows still 
greater, more urgent. For now there must be no relax- 
ing. Now is the time to finish the job! 


Pullman-Standard understands and respects what the 
railroads have accomplished. For we serve that indus- 
try. For 84 years we have been manufacturers of 
Railroad and Transit Equipment. We have built or are 
building escort, rescue and landing ships, freight cars, 
troop - hare and hospital trains as essential vehicles 
of war, and vast quantities of tanks, gun carriages, 
plane assemblies, shells and bombs, trench mortars and 
parts for anti-aircraft gun mounts. 


Now, in addition, in 1944 we shall build passenger 
ears for the railroads to handle wartime travel. For the 
Government, recognizing this urgent need, will release 
the necessary materials. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois . . . Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


To our familiar trade of building passenger equipment 
we bring a wealth of new knowledge and experience 
yained in the titanic laboratory of war production. We 
awn new engineering improvements, new and better 
methods. We bring men with minds made more supple 
by conquest of an infinite variety of perplexing problems. 


With those assets of ingenuity and new skills, we 
bring also an old one which will never change—the 
fundamental belief in quality, the traditional purpose 
that every product of Pullman-Standard shall first, and 
of all things, be safe. For this company, while always 
alert for what is new and worthy to be used, has never 
compromised with safety; has never. for the sake of 
novelty, experimented at the public risk. And never will! 


WE'RE WITH YOU, 
GENERAL, TO FINISH 
THE JOB QUICKLY! 


General Eisenhower 


There’s more we can do, each of us—it is to do well and 

truly, each day, our particular jobs, and to Buy Bonds for 

the fourth War Bond Drive. Let's Au Back Tue Arrack! 
Buy Bonds with every penny we can save! Every bond 

a ioyal, blazing call to Eisenhower that we're with him to a 

man! —A sturdy bulwark against the horrors of irlation. 
This is everyone’s duty. To work—and Buy Bonds. 
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HERE’S HOW 
TO FIND THEM 


HERE are only two sensible answers to 

the problem of how to find more man- 
power today. 1), multiply the capacity of 
the men you have. 2), draw upon the un- 
tapped reservoirs of waiting, willing women. 
A Louden materials handling system tosses 
both answers right in your lap. 

In the first case, Louden takes your work- 
men out of the weight-lifting business and 
lets them concentrate on productive opera- 
tions. The Aandling of materials repre- 
sents up to 90% of almost any job you can 
name, and letting Louden shoulder the load 
may multiply the productive capacity of 
your men up to five-fold. In the second case, 
Louden makes the lifting, turning, convey- 
ing and spotting of loads up to 10 tons so 
simple and easy that a woman can handle it 
as well as a man. With Louden’s help, 
women may be able to take over nearly 
every job in your plant. 

Single department, entire floor, small 
factory or acres of buildings . . . Louden 
systems fit them all. Louden so accelerates 
the flow of materials and the pace of pro- 
duction so economically that for future 
profits alone you should adopt this system. 
Moving handling to the ceiling, it discovers 


LOUDEN 


Louden overhead handling systems fit into 
any plant need, taking the burden off men’s 
shoulders and releasing them for work which 
only human minds and hands can do. The 
line includes sim- 
ple chain operat- 
ed hoists, electric 
hoists, cranes, 
cab-operated 
crane hoists, 
single and double 
track monorail, 
switches, weigh- 
ing devices, con- 
tinuous conveying 
devices, etc. 


FREE Materials Handling MANUAL 
64 pages of facts, photo- 
graphs, installations. How to 
handle all kinds of materials, 
in all kinds of plants. A wealth 
of man-, time-, space-saving 
methods. Write for free copy 
today. 


new plant production capacity. In every 
way, this tremendous contribution to the 
war effort will serve you equally in the 
peace to come. Investigate Louden han- 
dling systems now. They may be just the 
answer you are looking for. Write or wire 
today. The Louden Machinery Company, 
5203 W. Superior Avenue, Fairfield, Iowa. 


OVERHEAD MATERIAL 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Untangle Men, Machines, Manufacturing and Material Handling 


| tured. 
| to three-power consultation wher 


| ble that a flexible pattern will be m 


| are camping in the office « 
| controllers of Munitions 
Dept., urging release of raw my 
for token exports now that hipy * 


| easing. 
@ Result of Pressure—Accele :ated , 
ity in the Trade & Commer e De» 


an outgrowth of persistent p! 
business groups—notably th 
Manufacturers’ Assn.—for 
postwar trade problems. 
Before the war, Canada |! 
cient organization of overseas trad 
missioners and has succeeded in ; 
ing up most of them now 
service. After the war, thes 
have the higher status of comme 
attachés to Canadian legations ab; 
e Fear of Domination—Can dia; 
ness is haunted by the fear of 4 
American domination of postwar ty 
just as it has been fighting in war 
for greater Canadian _participatio; 
both economic and military de 
This bootstrap uplifting has found 
ada a place on two of the Co 


_ 


| Boards—for food, and producti 


| technical details of postwar trade (BY) 


resources—and_ effective appcal t 
raw materials board through the | 
Canadian Raw Materials Coordin: 
Commitee. It resulted in a U. $.2 
ish-Canadian mutual aid protocol 
the Soviet Union last October 
Ottawa’s insistence on an ever 
in the trade race is not unfami 
British and American planners, | 
larly since the recent discussions i 
don and Washington regarding 
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| economics 


Just as Anglo-Canadian-American 
have been  coordin: 
through joint decisions, the coor 
tion of reconversion and trade resur 
tion is currently the subject of 


negotiations between the Allies tod 


Much of the fear current in export 
manufacturing circles will be dispe 
when the mechanics of these 
ments are ready. 

@ Formula Is Sought—All that can 
said today is that the three power 
endeavoring to achieve a formula w! 


will prevent any one nation from “3 


ting the jump” on another. Whiet 


the arrangements will be as binding 


trade treaties or of a less static, 1 
transitory nature can only be con 
With current trade now s 


valry or overlapping occurs, it is 
tained throughout the transition pet 


@ Certain of a Place—In any case, 
tawa is anxious to participate at 


policy-determining level in these ! 
international discussions pa‘ 


other 
the economic paths to peace, and 's 
tain to be included in 1944 mecting 
food, relief, finance, and world ts 
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TREND OF BUSINESS 


CANADA AND U.S.A. 


1935-39 = 100 
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THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 72) 


In the first few trading sessions on the 

New York Stock Exchange this month, 
industrial shares, as a whole, experienced 
no difficulty in quickly rising to the high- 
est price levels of several weeks. It was 
generally expected then that industrials 
would play a stellar role in the January 
stock market performance. 
@ Looked Inviting—Except in the case of 
a selective few, including the electronics 
group, it was soon disclosed that the 
sharp rises achieved so easily merely had 
brought the industrial stock-price aver- 
ages up to a point that looked inviting 
for a certain amount of liquidation by 
traders. Although the selling since in 
these shares has not been particularly 
large, it has been persistent enough to 
extinguish whatever subsequent buying 
demand might have been generated by 
the earlier upsurge. 

Several times it has appeared that the 

industrial stocks were about to stage 
rallies. However, these have always 
turned out to be only one- or two-day 
affairs, and the group has thus far shown 
a definite inability to penetrate the ceil- 
ing of the “supply” zone reached by 
prices early this month. In recent churn- 
ing around, about one quarter of the 
1944 gain scored has faded away. 
@ Gains in Rails—Railroad stocks have 
proved a horse of another color. That 
group moved to higher levels in eleven 
of the first 14 trading sessions of 1944. 
So extensive has been the rise in prices to 
date in these shares that Standard & 
Poor's rail stock price index is now some 
9% above its year-end level. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 


However, the recently 


reawaloned 
speculative interest in carriers ha 
felt to greater degree in the bond ; 


of the Big Board. There, with cl 
90% of activity supplied by th 
group, trading volume has been ru 
some 21% ahead of year-earlier le, 
@ Some Optimism—Stimulation of 
ulative purchases has sent a numbc: , 
the lower-grade interest- paying an 
faulted rails lately to the highest | 
since the French surrender to Hit) 
caused such a crack in bond prices 

Some traders believe that renewed con 
fidence being expressed in the rails pr 
sages better things in the stock market 
after the current war loan drive is 
pleted. 

Others in the market are not so 
fident. They are not satisfied that the 
present splurge is bringing such high} 
volatile securities into strong enough 
hands. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...117.4 118.1 115.2 101 
Railroad .... 37.8 36.9 35.2 3( 
Utility ..... 50.1 50.6 49.3 35 
Bonds 
Industrial ...120.0 119.9 119.3 1154 
Railroad ....103.9 104.0 102.2 90.1 
Utility .. 115.6 115.6 115.1 11 


U. S. Govt..112.1 112.2 112.1 109.6 

Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 
for government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Word for the Schools 


On this page, from time to time (BW 
Oct.2'43;  BW—Oct.30'43), I have 
ited current criticisms and comment on 
yr educational processes. 

In the December issue of ““The School 
xecutive,” under the head, “An An- 
ver to ‘Business Week,’” William G. 
at goes to bat for the schools. In 
der that his reply can reach those who 
uy have read my — comment, I 
eprint it gos gee ly in full, by per- 
nission of “The School Executive.’ 
The magazine, Business Week, in its 
-tober 2 issue contains a short article ex- 
essing profound concern about the effect- 
Feness of American schools. It begins by 
reporting some discouraging results on an 
nthmetic test in certain high schools. No 
information is given on the time allowed for 
the test or on other factors which would 
eable one to judge the test’s reliability. 
Next, it drags out some of the results of the 
New York Times’ survey of American history 


tures for each student attending school in 
the large cities have risen 250 per cent “dur- 
ing the past twenty years or more,” a vague 
and inaccurate statement which beautifully 
illustrates the blunt and uncompromising 
Anglo-Saxon word. Statistics of the United 
States Office of Education show an average 
anual current expenditure per pupil in large 
city school systems (over 100,000 in popula- 
tion) of $109 in 1940 and $75 in 1920. 
We calculate this as an increase of 45 per 
cent in the annual cost. How the editorial 
writer was able to achieve the figure of 250 
per cent, and how he was able to discuss 
caily expenditures when the required statis- 
tics on the length of school terms are not 
available, are mathematical mysteries which 
we shall not attempt to penetrate. 

On this point, I must confess, Mr. 
Carr has me flatfooted. My truly sloppy 
paragraph is what comes of last-minute 
chiseling to condense copy into a fixed 
space. The expenditures figures do not 
apply to the “past 20 years or more” 
but to the 20 years from 1910 to 1930. 
On the authority of the U.S. Office of 
Education, my figure as applied to 
pupils enrolled in all cities during that 
period is, in fact, conservative. But why, 
oh why did I ever stick that paragraph 
mat all? It really has nothing at all to 
do with the point of my comments. But 
I did—so score one for Mr. Carr! 

Business Week’s little essay on education 


concludes with one question which deserves 
to be answered. It says, “We have been told 
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that the hope of democracy lies in an edu 


cated people. Just how bright is that hope? | 


And what are we doing about it?” 


Now that last question is a serious one and 
Here are some | 


it deserves a serious answer. 
of the things that have been “done about it” 
in the past two years: 

(1) The cost of living has increased by 
more than 20 per cent while the income of 
the school teachers has been held down. 
Thousands of teachers, in the smaller school 
systems particularly, have been driven out 
of the teaching profession in order to make 
a decent living. Their places have been 
taken by persons who could not meet even 
our lowest standards for a teaching certificate. 
Over 40,000 emergency certificates are out. 

(2) Stimulated by the so-called economy 
drives of professional tax-reducers, whose 
activities are often financed largely by the 
contributions of big business, we have held 
expenditures of thousands of our public 
schools to a miserly level. The average school 
teacher receives less than the average factory 
employee. We have, as a nation, refused to 
take the education of our children seriously. 

(3) The U. S. Senate has just pigeon- 
holed, by devious parliamentary means, the 
only immediate hope for a solution of the 
financial problem of the schools. 

(4) We, the American people, have al- 
lowed a pincers attack — our schools. 
Whenever any evidence of weakness in the 
schools can be dug out, those facts, or alleged 
facts, are printed in the newspapers and 
magazines. Then while we weep about the 
ineffectiveness of the schools, we take an- 
other cut out of the school budget. Then we 
arrange our manpower policy so as to cut 
down the supply of teachers and keep our 
older students out of school and at work. 
These are some of the things we have “done 
about it.” 

Some day business leadership will realize 
that bricks are not made without straw. The 
good schools that educators, business men, 
and all other thoughtful citizens sincerely 
desire are not to be obtained by guerilla at- 
tacks upon the present under-financed, strug- 
gling educational institutions. This new 
American business leadership will find out 
that the effectiveness of our democratic in- 
stitutions, the continued success of the 
American system of economic production, 
and a more adequate and a more equitable 
program of education are inextricably inter- 
related. Only such a leadership can contrib- 
ute in a fundamental way to the solution of 
the economic and educational problems of 
our country. We wait with confidence for 
such leadership to appear. 

From which it appears that all our 
schools need is money—just more 
money, that’s all. Not a word about 
objectives, principles, curricula, practice 
—all of which Mr. Carr leaves us to as- 
sume are just fine. His reply sounds 
very simple and no doubt makes good 
reading for his “school executives” —but 
it leaves some of the rest of us still 
wondering. Wc. 
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THE TREND 


WAR BONDS AND POSTWAR FINANCE 


The Treasury is about to announce a new peak of suc- 
cess in its war loan drives, the fourth of which starts this 
week. Its wartime goal is clear-cut: for corporations, indi- 
viduals, and savings institutions to buy enough govern- 
ments so that the Federal Reserve and commercial banks 
need not take on any. The drives will now appear to 
have reached this goal. 

But actually, banks will still buy some bonds. To get 
funds for drive purchases, some nonbank buyers will have 
sold governments on the market or they will borrow to 
buy new bonds which they will sell afterwards—to the 
banks. Also, in order to keep debt costs down, the Treas- 
ury will sell banks short-term bills and certificates at in- 
terest rates unattractive to other investors. 

Nonetheless, commercial and Federal Reserve banks 
took only 25 billion dollars of the 57-billion expansion in 
debt in 1943, as against 24 out of 48 billions in 1942. And 
right now it appears the banks might have to subscribe 
only one-third of a 50-billion expansion in debt in 1944. 


¢ But, just as war financing is achieving this success, new 
problems loom in the shadow of the coming demobiliza- 
tion. When that arrives, corporations and individuals 
may choose to sell off much of the 40 billions in govern- 
ments already bought, and the large additional amounts 
they are buying now. 

How can this come about? Individuals and corpora- 
tions can’t actually spend more than their current net 
incomes by liquidating past savings so long as the govern- 
ment isn’t spending less than its income (tax receipts) by 
paying off debt. If they tried to, the demand would drive 
production towards capacity, thereby creating additional 
income, and so balancing the spending-income equation; 
and if demand rose beyond capacity production, price 
inflation would ensue, which, by discouraging demand 
and creating windfall savings, also would balance the 
equation. 

But the point is that individuals and corporations may 
prefer to keep more of their savings in cash and bank 
deposits—and such a “liquidity preference” can grow out 
of either inflationary or deflationary psychology. 


e Now, during demobilization, both factors will be 
strengthening the liquidity preference. Some corpora- 
tions will be spending on reconversion, rebuilding inven- 
tories, making up deferred maintenance, investing in new 
products. Some individuals will be changing jobs, buying 
new homes and autos, or opening new businesses. Both 
groups will be spending past savings, in part by selling off 
government securities. 

On the other hand, those accumulating new savings 
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will want to keep them liquid as cash or deposits becayg 
of the uncertainties of the times. Will this job lay 
How long will contract termination tie up funds? Wij 
a new-product company offer investment opportunity 
soon? How big should inventories be rebuilt? 

In short, new savers will want to stay liquid. whi 
others will liquidate old savings. So, during demobiliz. 
tion, the banks will face the task of absorbing govern. 
ments sold off by others—anywhere up to 50 billions 
worth, though that’s an outside figure. 


e Now, none of this need mean a break in the gover. 
ment bond market. Federal agencies have ample power 
to meet the problem. 

We could continue present bond drives among non. 
bank buyers with new savings, to offset liquidation by 
others. We could copy Britain’s rule—a minimum price 
at which bonds may be traded. And we could even raise 
short-term interest rates to attract nonbank investors, 
without affecting rates or prices of longer-term bonds. 

Or, the Federal Reserve banks could continue buying 
governments, thus making available reserves to the com 
mercial banks, which also could then buy governments. 
The Federal Reserve could effect this also by lowering 
reserve requirements against deposits. 

In a general way, the first group of alternatives is defla- 
tionary, the second inflationary. Now we emphasize the 
first, but also must resort to the second. After victory, 
there will be deflationary tendencies in demobilization, 
inflationary possibilities in accumulated savings. The 
new problem will be, first, to balance policies between 
the two—even as the weight between them shifts back 
and forth—so as not to upset the economy. 

But, even then, needs of federal financing might inter. 
fere. For example, suppose demobilization uncertainties 
caused a flight from governments, but without provoking 
adequate, much less dangerous, spending by business or 
consumers. Deflation would start, but inflation would be 
potential. So, it might be decided to let the banks absorb 
bonds, yet not replenish their reserves for easy loans to 
business; credit policy would not be deliberately defla 
tionary, yet its impact would be deflationary. 


@ In short, demobilization will alter federal finance and 
credit problems. Governments will be sold off. That 
won't upset the bond market, in the face of existing fed- 
eral powers. But how those powers are to be used may be 
hard to decide. And even so, federal finance might con- 
ceivably limit the use of credit aid for reconversion. 
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